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Tne 1959 Cadillac speaks so eloquently 
—in so many ways—of the man who sits at its 
wheel. Simply because it is a Cadillac, for 
instance, it indicates his high level of personal 
achievement. Because it is so beautiful and so 
majestic, it bespeaks his fine sense of taste and 
his uncompromising standards. Because it is 
so luxurious and so regally appointed, it 
reveals his consideration for the comfort of 
his fellow passengers. And because it is so 
economical to own and to operate, it testifies 
to his great practical wisdom. The magnificent 
1959 Cadillae will tell this wonderful story 
about you. So delay no longer. Visit) your 
Cadillac dealer. In fact, the car's extraordi- 
nary reception has made it imperative that 
you place your order very soon. Why not stop 


in tomorrow and make the arrangements? 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION «© GENERAL MOTONS CORPORATION 


EVERY ®INDOW OF EVERY CADILLAC Is SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
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cditl i ...universal symbol of achievement 





WEBSTER 


Golden Wedding 15c 


| Golden Wedding 


“A superb blend of all choice Havana tobacco and 
the world’s most expensive shade grown wrapper 


make Golden Light Webster Cigars an adventure in smoking.” 


et —_ DIRECTORS —SSc e FANCY TALES=—25c¢ ¢ QUEENS=—3 for 50c 
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LETTERS 





Voice From Down Under 


SIR: 
HONEST CONGRATULATIONS TO PERU FOR 
WINNING THE DAVIS CUP. 
BRADY ROBERTS 
KAINANTU, NEW GUINEA 


What Good Will? 


Sir: 

Although I realize that international diplo- 
macy may be beyond the ken of the ordinary 
citizen, 1 wish someone would explain what 
cause is served by so-called “fact-finding” ex- 
peditions and “good will” tours to unfriendly 
countries, Surely U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State William Rountree, who had to flee for 
his life in Baghdad [Dec. 29], was not there 
of his own volition. What facts were dis- 
closed in the 90-minute meeting between Mr. 
Rountree and General Kassem that were not 
already known to U.S. Ambassador Gallman 
and which could have been transmitted to 
Washington in a diplomatic pouch? 
Marcetie RADGESKY 
Rome . 


Sir: 

Your account of the murderous assault at- 
tempted on Mr. Rountree leads me to think 
that any day now we will be able to persuade 
the Iraqis to accept a generous contribution 
from us. Just to keep them friendly, you 
know (and out of the lap of the Russians )— 
like Nasser (whose trained mobs stoned 
Americans passing out free CARE packages), 
and Tito (who has kindly accepted $900 mil* 
lion from us, and voted recently with Russia 
on the Hungarian resolutions in the U.N.). 

L. C. WittiaMs 
Milton, Mass. 


Fewer Questions, More Answers 
Sir: 

You print the results of a recent Gallup 
poll on whether Dulles is right to keep US. 
troops in Kremlin-menaced Berlin [ Dec. 29]. 
The most interesting result is not that 60% 
of those polled agree with Mr. Dulles but 
that almost one-fourth are not familiar with 
the problem that might bring on World 
War IIT. What we probably need is fewer 
public polls and more public education. 

Henry WEINER 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Can v. Man 
Sir: 

A salaam in the direction of California and 
Compton College's President Paul Martin for 
the courage and ingenuity displayed in his 


attempt to use educational films and TV as 
one method of solving the current shortage 
of qualified college professors | Dec. 22]. In 
the face of the educational hornets’ nest that 
has been stirred up by this undertaking, it 
might be well to examine the problem more 
closely. 

If educational policy makers and the Amer- 
ican public are willing to accept as “higher 
education” classes of 100 or more, in which 
the hallowed “two-way togetherness or com- 
munication” is nonexistent, then President 
Martin is correct in his experimentation, How 
much better would it be if those hy percritical 
educational associations cited in Time were 
to get behind this project rather than spend- 
ing their time throwing up roadblocks against 
what no doubt many of their members feel 
is a potential threat to pedagogic job security. 

GeorcE W. Gipson 
Division of Audio Visual Education 
Harvard’s Graduate School 

of Business Administration 

Boston 


Sir: 

The coming of TV teaching makes probable 
the ultimate reduction of the undergraduate 
college-teaching group to a few dozen bril- 
liant performers who will be as famous and 
as highly paid as Pat Boone, Bob Hope or Liz 
Taylor. Faculties can be greatly reduced, and 
no more classroom buildings need be erected. 
Students can stay in their rooms, can stay in 
bed, merely turn on their TV sets; doubtless 
some old diehards will still insist upon lab, 
but perhaps the present ones will suffice. 

MELVIN T. SOLVE 
Pescadero, Calif. 


Sir: 

People who are criticizing President Martin 
are trying to defeat an excellent program. If 
this fifth column would realize the positive 
side of an effort motivated by extremely bril- 
liant men, then Compton would be heralded 
as the founder of an entirely new and worth- 
while mode of education. 

KEN SABo 
Compton College 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 
It would be impossible to “do the show 
canned” anyway. It must be paced to the 
speed appropriate for the class, and two 
classes are no more identical than are two 
people. The canned lecture was invented a 
few years back: it’s called the textbook. A 
text has not yet replaced a good lecturer, and 
the day doesn’t seem to be here yet. 
Wa. A. Pryor 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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Sir: 
Put Compton College President Martin on 
film and bring back the faculty. 
Epwarp T. PARSONS 
Kittanning, Pa. 


Manners Maketh Mon 
Sir: 

The remark quoted in your Dec. 22 issue, 
“Some Cockneys say wa’er and Americans 
say watter, but how do the Scotsmen say it?” 
reminds me of an incident that occurred dur- 
ing a debate in the House of Commons 70 
years ago. The subject was the new water 
scheme for Edinburgh, and when the Scottish 
member sat down after making his statement, 
an English member stood up and _ said: 
“Would the member for South Edinburgh 
please tell the House if the people of Scotland 
spell water with two t's?” The Scottish mem- 
ber mentioned stood up and replied: “In 
Scotland we do not spell water with two t’s, 
but we do spell mainners with two n’s.” 

James C. THOMSON 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Humph for Humphrey 
Sir: 

It will take more than the praise of Pun- 
dits Arthur Krock, David Lawrence, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, et al., to convince me that Hubert 
Humphrey is a better man for the Demo- 
cratic nomination than Senator Kennedy. 
The cocky Mr. Humphrey would not stand a 
chance against the sophisticated Mr. Rocke- 
feller or the calm and confident Mr. Nixon. 

J. T. McDowELt 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Polling at the Post Office 
Sir: 

Re your article [Dec. 22] on the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission in Montgomery, 
Ala.: Some corrective effort by the executive 
department would remedy the Alabama vot- 
ing process in 1960. The Federal Government 
has a well-protected office in almost every 
hamlet in the nation under the direction of 
the Postmaster General, For the purpose of 
electing the President, Vice President, U.S. 
Senators and Congressmen, these offices 
should be used as registration centers and 
polling places. 

HucGu J. GILMARTIN 
Denver 


With Some Dismay 


Sir: 

I imagine Walter Lippmann was not left 
undismayed by your statement, “He is un- 
dismayed by the fact that many of his 
readers might find it hard to distinguish 
between his solutions and those preferred by 
the Kremlin [Dec. 22].” Are all solutions 
for resolving the cold war tension destined 
to automatic rejection if they bear a simi- 
larity to Soviet proposals? 

Those who would eagerly label as “ap- 
peasement” every alternative to the militant 
obstinacy of brinksmanship must not share 
“Lippmann’s belief in the ultimate ascend- 
ancy of reason.” 

Ep Sotipay 
Wood River, Il. 
Sir: 
On Lippmann’s neutralizing German frac- 


tions—a word to this “great thinker” and 
“undismayed” columnist: Think a_ little 


harder! 
F. J. SmitH 
Freiburg, West Germany 
Sir: 
Your journalistic excursion into the life 


and mind of Walter Lippmann was quite 
interesting. My reading of this “intellectual 
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CHILDREN WHO LOVE TO READ 
DO BETTER IN SCHOOL 


arENTs frequently overlook this obvious 
Pes even when they are most concerned 

about their children’s progress. To en- 
courage—without pressure—a natural love of 
reading is the sound educational principle be- 
hind the Younc Reapers or America plan. It 
provides—at regular intervals, which is ex- 
tremely important — authoritative books that 
are, above all, fun to read. As many educators 
point out, children who learn to love books in 
this way usually make the best and most in- 
terested students. And, of course, the “library- 
building” habit acquired in childhood will 
benefit them always. 


Choose either of these groups... or 


subscribe to both at a 10% discount 


(1) THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are compre- 


hensive books about sctence. Says The New 
York Times: “They have won an enthusiastic 
audience among fact-hungry young people. . . . 
Lively and informal in style, but not super- 
ficial.” Each of these volumes—from dinosaurs 
and astronomy to atoms and sputniks—is writ- 
ten by an eminently qualified science writer 
and is accurately and profusely illustrated. 


(2) THE LANDMARK BOOKS about 


American and world nistory “have fired the 











NOTE ABOUT BIRTHDAYS: If you wish the sub 
scription to begin as a birthday surprise during the 
next 30 days, simply check the proper box in the 
coupon. The enrollment gifts and the first purchase 
will be sent in packages plainly labeled “Do not 
open until your birthday.” Enclosed will be a card 
naming you as the donor. Please allow ten days (east 
of the Mississippi) and two weeks (west of the 
Mississippi) for delivery. 

*Trademark of Book-of-the-Moath Club, Ine. 
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START YOUR CHILD ON THIS SENSIBLE PLAN ...designed to instill a lifetime love of good 


books and to assist him—without pressure—with his school work 


Young Readers of America 






AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT - SEE BELOW 


THE RAND McNALLY ‘‘WORLD-MASTER” GLOBE 
and THE “TRIPLE TURRET” JUNIOR MICROSCOPE KIT 


BOTH GIVEN 
TO YOUR CHILD 


WITH A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 









A BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND Girts (From 8 TO 14) 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 






Discover nature’s secrets with this junior-size microscope * 
Three turrets: 100x—200x—300x + With manual and slides 


ceeding with your child, you are free to cancel 
at any time, 


imaginations and held the attention of tens of 
thousands of young people’ (N. ¥. Times) 
These remarkable books are written by out- 
standing authors whose reputations were made 
in the field of serious adult writing—authors 
like John Gunther, Pearl Buck, Thomas B. Cos- 
tain, John Mason Brown and many others. 


%& THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE—each month your 
child will receive a book addressed to him per- 
sonally, always an exciting moment in any 
home. The price to subscribers, lower than the 
regular retail price, is only $1.75 each, plus a 
je A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION is small charge for mailing. 
suggested, in order to see how your own 
young reader responds to the idea. To excite 
and inspire him immediately, he will receive, 
free, the enrollment gifts pictured above. With 
them he will receive the ALLasouT or Lanp- 
MARK Book you select as the first purchase from 
the two listed below. Also included will be fifty 
handsome bookplates to encourage him to build 
his own library, At the end of the trial sub- 


%& IF YOU DECIDE to subscribe to both series 
(one ALLABouT and one LanpMark Book each 
month) you will receive a discount of 10%, 
making the special combined price $3.15, plus 
the postage and handling charge. In this case, 
check both the ALtasout and LanpmMark Books 
pictured in the coupon as your first purchase. 


ALSO 
scription, if you do not feel that the planis suc- GIVEN... <n QS 
FIFTY i. me AN 
BOOKPLATES — eS 
~ SAS 

























Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 18-1 

YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA® Branch 

se enroll the child named below itn a four-month trial subscrip- 
o 


Young him free the RAND Me- 
“TRIPLE 


BEGIN WITH ONE OF THESE 
OR BOTH 











TURRET" 
TOR MICRE 
ated. You are to send the child: 


[7] one ALLASOUT BOOK each month and bill me at $1.75 (plus 
J a small charge for postage and handling) for each book. 





oO LANOMARK BOOK cach month and bill me at $1.75 (plus 
a small charge for postage and handling) for each book. 


Oo one ALLABOUT and NOMARK BOOK cach month and 
DIN me at 83.15 (plus a 1 charge for postage and handling) 


duo oq) 






I may cancel the cription at any time after buying four books for 
the child. As the child's first purchase send the book for books) 
checked at the left. (For combination subscription check both books,) 


Information requested on this order should be filled in by 
parent of donor—PLEASE PRINT 






SEND 
BOOKS TO. oo cece eee ee ee te ee te eee eee eee eee eeeeees 


Street 


City 


Mr. 
ORDERED BY Mrs. 
Miss 


Street 


CUP. os coccesccessese's ‘ = Zone. . State a 
IF YOU WANT THIS AS A BIRTHDAY GIFT DURING THE NEXT 
(] 30 DAYS. CHECK HERE AND ALLOW AT LEAST TEN DAYS 
FOR DELIVERY. vaca 





(] ALL ABOUT ROCKETS & JETS 
by Fletcher Pratt 


(J DANIEL BOONE 
by John Mason Brown 








Growing-ups need up to twice as much 
protein (per lb. of weight) as their par- 
ents. Special K gives them a good start 
on their daily needs. 





New Handi-Pak. Contains eight personal- 
portion packages, individually wrapped. 
Now at your grocer's. 






PROTEIN! 


gis Special K- 


not a flake, not a puff, 
but a wonderful new 
way to get your protein 


Why is the package with the big red K on 
the front coming in for so much attention 
these days? 

Maybe it’s because Special K delivers 
more protein to the breakfast table than 
any other leading cereal—hot or cold. 

Then too, Special K is ready to eat— 
makes it easy to start your day with the 
protein you need, 

We suggest you decide for yourself why 
Special K is so popular. All the nourish- 
ing ingredients are listed on the back of 
the package. (And inside, you'll find the 
taste that’s made friends with millions.) 
Special K. 

KELLOGG'S SPECIAL K and MILK 
PERFECT PROTEIN PARTNERS 


SPECIAL K 
1 ET AT 





The chart shows how the eight (8) essential 
protein components of Special K and milk 
fit together to form a biologically complete 
protein—the kind that builds, maintains and 
repairs body tissues! 


.) 
Nelloggs OF BATTLE CREEK 


) 1959 by Kellogg Compony 





of keeping myself informed concerning his 
obvious lack of intellectual and moral disci- 
pline in evaluating the tremendous problems 
wo: our times. | am numbered among many 
who would be most grateful if Lippmann 
would take a stand that could endure the 
test of time, in other words, a stand charac- 
terized by the tenets of a_philosophical- 
political-moral truth 
(Rev.) Witt1AM Doran CuRTIS 

St. Joseph's Church 

Jasper, Minn 


| giant” (?) has been for the avowed purpose 


Ave atque Velésquez 
Sir 

How lIeng must your readers submit to 
the desecration of Time's pages by Picasso's 
pixilated picturizations? Perhaps Picasso can- 
not be prevented from producing such abom 
inations as his version of Velasquez’ Las 
Meninas [Dec. 22], but you don't have 
to encourage him 

James M. BLAKE 

Springfield, Mass. 
Sir 

I was never able to make anything out 
of the work of this salaud Velasquez, that 
is, until Picasso and his dachshund sacrificed 
four months of their expensive time to in 
terpret his Las Meninas by repainting it 
into “emphatic fragments.” Thanks for re 
producing the result 

Borts ARTZYBASHEFF 

Old Lyme, Conn 


No Royalties for Pasternak 
Sir 

The rovalties from the sale of Pasternak's 
Docter Zhivago must amount to a great 
deal. Can you tell me if he will be allowed 
to accept this money or will his stinking 
government keep it? 

Mrs. RoBpert CLARK 

Alaska 
@ So far, neither the Kremlin nor Au- 
thor Pasternak can lay hands on the 
$250,000 in royalties which are being 
held in a European bank.—-Eb. 


Seward, 


Bang! 
Su 

Time’s review of The Inn of the Sixth 
Happiness | Dec >] was more jejune than 
usual, The sophomore-with-typewriter who 


pecked out this tirade quite evidently cannot 
distinguish between sentiment and sentimen- 
tality. The movie has more “treacle [than] 
the Great Boston Molasses Flood.” Why 
not park your lad next to his cliché factory 
and pray for a small explosion? 
(Rev.) ANTHONY S. Woops S., 
Church of St. Francis Xavier 
New York City 





The Governors’ Ladies 
Sir 

That Dec. 22 photograph of the Harrimans 
and the Rockefellers is the most. The smiles 
of the ex-Governor and Governor look gen- 
uine, but look at the haughty complacency 
of Mrs. Rockefeller and the questioning 
bewilderment of Mrs. Harriman 

R. W. WiLson 

Athens, Ohio 


Sir 
A politico knows it’s his duty 
To smite, win or lose, it’s a beauty. 
But who can’t surmise 
From their wives’ telling eyes 
Who got the boot, who the booty? 
E. J. WHITE 
' Cali, Colombia 
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MARTIN - PINZ 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
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of these superb 12” |High-Fidelity 







KOSTELANETZ REX HARRISON 
mete Orhewwe JULIE ANDREWS FOR 
RACHMANINOFF Sage, APY ONLY RETAIL VALUE 








ro $2988 


if you join the Columbia (@ Record 
Club now — and agree to purchase only 
5 selections during the coming 12 months 




















MOZART 


j 3 REQUIEM 





You receive ANY 6 of these 12” records for only $3.98 


*% Your only obligation as a member is to purchase five selections 
from the more than 200 high-fidelity Columbia and Epic records 
to be offered in the coming 12 months 







*% |n addition, after purchasing only five records you receive a 12” 
Columbia or Epic Bonus record of your choice free for every 
two selections you buy 


% You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: Classical: 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies; Jazz 











Albert Schweitzer 
BACH 


Voccata 





% Each month the Club's staff of musical experts selects out- 
standing recordings from every field of music music that 
deserves a place in any well-planned library. These selections 
are fully described in the Club Magazine, which you receive 
free each month 





Me 





fou 
and Fuge 





Ves 





fap A Mow 
Farts ond fu * 





You may accept or reject the selection for your Division, take 
any of the other records offered, or take NO record in any 
particular month 

















soegrae * You ae ontinue membership at 
any time after purchasing five rec 

STORY ords from the Club . . ROY HAMILTON 
STRAVINSKY. © *% The records you want are mailed 





FIREBIRO SUITE 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
LEONARD BERNS * 
WEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


and billed to you at the regular list 
price of $3.98 (Classical Selections, 
$4.98), plus small mailing charge 

Mail 
ceive 






coupon—without 
your six records 





money—to re- 








ORIGINAL DUCHIN RECORDINGS 

















COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 259-1 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 1. Polly Bergen 


Party's Over, But Not 
I accept your offer and have indicated at the right For Me, My Melancholy 
the six records I wish to receive for $3.98, plus small 


Baby—9 more 
mailing charge. Enroll me in the following Division . 
of the Club 5. "S Marvelous 


Ray Connifl and Orch 
As Ti Goes By, 
Where or When, etc. 


15. Sing Along With 
Mitch Miller 

You Are My Sunshine, 

Sweet Violets, Don't 

Fence Me In — 16 

favorites in all 

16, Schubert :Unfinished 


Symphony; Mendels- 
soha: A Midsummer 


(check one box only) 
(-D Classical (0 Listening and Dancing 0 Joz 





ANY SIX 


RAY CONNIFF aed erchestra 


COLUMBIA and EPIC RECORDS 





(1) Broodway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 





200 to be offered during the coming 12 months, at 
regular list price plus small mailing charge. For 
every two additional selections I accept. I am to 
receive a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record of my 
choice FREE 

NOME. . cw reccccccccccccccesececcveccccesesovesecscecereess 
(Please Print) 

ROEIOOS. oc cccccccvcccccccccccccccncccccccccsesccesnecesoces 
Gity. vcccccccccvevcccescccccoes «oR. 2s OMB isc cose 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher 
add 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 





If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbla or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following 


Dealer's Name 





Dealer's Address... .....0-eeeee006 
© Columbia RK 
®*"Cotumbia,”* @, “Epic,” @ Marcas Reg. 





cords Sales Corp., 195 








7. Frankie Laine 
Jezebel, High Noon, 
Jealousy, 9 more 


10. Sehweitzer—Bach 
Includes 3 major Bach 
organ compositions 


tt. Johnny Mathis" 
Greatest Hits 





No Love, Chances Are, 
Twelfth of Never, I 
Look at You, 8 more 


12. Grofe: Grand Canyon 
This vivid musical 
painting has become 
an American classic 


13. Doris Day's 
Greatest Hits 

Doris sings 12 hits — 

Love Me or Leave Me, 

It's Magic, Que Sera 


14, South Pacific 

Mary Martin and Ezio 
Pinza star in this or- 
iginal Broadway Cast 
recording 


Night's Oream 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Ormandy, cond. 


17. Desert Song 
Romberg’s operetta is 
still a joy to hear 


18. Beethoven: Emperor 
Concerto 
Casadesus, plano; New 
York Phiiharmonic, 
Mitropoulos, cond 


19. Eddy Duchin Story 
Duchin plays The Man 
1 Love, April S 
Am I Blue?, 12 


20. Dvorak: New World 
Symphony 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond 


21. $64,000 Jazz 

13 Jazz Greats per- 
forming Honeysuckle 
Rose, Perdido, ete 


22. Mozart: 


New York P 
monic, Walter, 





wes, 
more 








cond 


ERROLL GARNER 


PARIS IMPRESSIONS 


POP HIT PARTY | 


AMONE MATHIS 
AINE 








Dem PEER CYNT 
BOLERO 
CLAIR DE LUNE 





CASADESUS, Piano 
MITROPOLLOS 
STW TORK PHILBARMONIC 














an 

HARRY JAMES 
GENE UPA 
UONEL RAMPTON 
Tt 





ROSSINI: wouam ree Aap 
‘Sanere OF \eWmAs OVERTURTS 


DOMIZETTE: savewree oF rae 
RLGUMINT OVEETERE 


SCHUBERT: mance! murtaret 
TCHAIKOVSEY: mancut nay 
STRAUSS: sagerae 








COmCrEIGLNOU® am@ 


vas caren 
= (amountys OaCatiteas 










WALTZES 


TCHAIKOVSKY AND STRAUSS | 


26. Tehaikovsky: Nut- 
cracker Suite; 
Ravel: Bolero, ete. 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond 


27. Benny Goodman 

Let's Dance, Sing Sing 

Sing, Avalon, Moonglow 
IL swing classics 


28, Romantic Music 

of Rachmaninoff 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play this 
haunting music 


29. Roy Hamilton 

The “Big Voice’ sings 
Unchained Melody, Ebb 
Tide, I Believe, 9 more 


30. Tehaikovsky: Swan 
Lake Ballet S: 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond 


34. Ellington at Newport 
Newport Jazz Festival 
Sutte, Jeep's Blues, etc 


38. The Hymnal 
Norman Luboff Choir 
sings 12 beloved hymns 
— Let Him In, Sweet 
Hour of Prayer, etc 


39, Firebird Suite; 
Romeo and Juliet 
Two colorful scores — 
performed by Bernstein 
and N.Y. Philharmonic 











‘THE DESERT SONG) 


NELSON EDOY-DORETTA wortow 















SCHUBERT 
UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY 
MENDELSSOHN 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 





roe ——=| SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 6 records for $3.98 | ame me ee mee me me me ey 


CIRCLE THE NUMBERS OF THE 6 RECORDS YOU WANT — I 


44. Poo Hit Party 

A dozen hit tunes per- 
formed by 12 pop art- 
ists — Day, Mathis, 
Laine, Bennett, etc 


46. Errol! Garner 
Paris Impressions 
Moulin Rouge, I L 
Paris, Left Bank Sn 
8 numbers tn all 


48. My Fair Lady 
Original cast recording 
with Rex Harrison and 
Julie Andrews 


49. Waltzes of Strauss 
and Tchaikovsky 
Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond 


51. Front Row Center 

September Song, House 
of Flowers, Bewitched, 
April in Paris, 9 more 


60. Music of Victor 
Herbert — Faith 
Dream Girl, A Kiss in 
the Dark, Gupsy Love 

Song, 9 more 

61. Rossini: William 
Tell Overture. ete. 

Six stirring overtures 

and marches 

62. Frank Sinatra 

A dozen songs — Blue 

Skies, The Nearness of 

You, Mean to Me, etc 
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Reach for your phone and have a happy time 


There’s a lot of pleasure in that happy 
impulse. 


Take right now for instance. Isn’t there 
someone you'd like to call? And someone 
who would like so much to hear from you? 


A friend? Brother or sister? Mother or Dad? 


Bell Telephone System 


There’s always news to share. And fun in 


the sharing at both ends of the line. 


So don’t let friendships lag when it’s so 
easy to keep in touch. Day and night, in 
town or out of town, you are never far 


away by telephone. 








) TS 


\ 





Help your family to a healthy, happy winter... 


al ee RE IS NO sure way to escape colds and 
other respiratory ailments during win- 
ter’s raw and chilly months. But there are 
certain safeguards that you can take now to 
help you go through this season in better 
health—and enjoy some of those invigor- 
ating days that winter always brings. 

Keep in top physical condition. If you 
haven't had a health examination in the past 
year, now’s the time to see your doctor. if 
you're especially susceptible to colds, he 
may be able to advise you about ways to 
help avoid getting them. 

Eat a well-balanced diet. Food provides 
fuel for warmth and energ . and what 
you eat has an effect on whether you catch 
colds easily and whether you recover quickly 
from an illness. If your meals—including a 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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good breakfast—are based on aw ide variety 
of foods, you can be sure of getting all the 
nutrients you need. 


Get lots of rest and sleep. Fatigue can 
lower your resistance to respiratory dis- 
eases. Rest, sleep and recreation can help 
you avoid that “run-down” feeling that so 
many people complain of cach winter. 

Do not get too close to people who have 
colds. When someone has a respiratory dis- 
ease, it’s easy to pick up germs from the 
sick person, Be particularly careful to pro- 
tect young children from people who sneeze 
and cough carelessly, 


Avoid drafts and chilling . . . and always 
wear clothing suited to weather conditions. 


Protect your health in these ways and, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





chances are, your resistance to colds, virus 
infections and pneumonia will be increased. 
If you develop one of these ailments, your 
ability to fight the infection and recover 
quickly will be greater. 

Remember that the danger of the com- 
mon cold lies mainly in other infections 
that may follow it. So, if your cold is accom- 
panied by fever, a persistent cough, or a 
pain in the chest, face or ear, call your 
doctor promptly. 

To help you avoid respiratory infections 
and feel fine throughout the winter season 
and the year ‘round, Metropolitan offers a 
booklet called “Help Yourself to Health.” 
Just clip and mail the coupon below for 
your free copy. It will be mailed to you 
promptly. 























Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. | 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please mail me a free copy of 
your booklet “Help Yourself to i 
Health,” \-59-T, ' 
Nome 
Street 
1 
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The new way to fly. oe by jet ++.Saves you so 


much time getting to Britain that London 
becomes your logical starting-point for 
any tour in Europe...or to any worldwide 
destination. 

You can BOOK BOAC any evening and 
get to London Airport in time to start a full 
day. Choose either the “pure jet” Comet 4 
pictured above (it broke the Atlantic cross- 
ing record in 6 hours and 12 minutes) or 
the earlier record-breaker, the jet-prop 
Britannia. If you prefer to start your tour 





in Glasgow or Manchester, BOAC can fly 
you there in the magnificent DC-7C. 

In the few short hours before you reach 
Britain, you are already Britain's guest. 
BOAC is a “national” airline and your 
British-trained cabin-staff have a keen sense 
of their public duty. They give you 
individual attention whether you choose 
de Luxe, First, Tourist or Economy Class. 

Your cabin is restfully quiet...completely 
free from fatiguing vibration. Almost too 
soon, that’s Britain looming ahead! 


to Europe from London? 


COMET 3 








Start to Europe from London...and start to London from your BOAC Travel Agent! 


TICKETS? TRIPS? TOURS? 


Your own Travel Agent represents BOAC and so has immediate 
access to worldwide itineraries, hotel literature, details of fares and 
baggage and passports and currency, etc., etc. You can also request 
folders or any assistance from BOAC at 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 


B-O-A-C WORLD LEADER IN JET TRAVEL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 











Moves Breck shampoos by telegram: Edward 
J. Breck instructs salesmen, controls nationwide inven- 


tories with swift Western Union Telegrams. And the 








telegram is a written record ...no mistake about it! 
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FIRST US. 


N the early 16th century’s age of 

discovery, maps of the world were 
exciting reading for up-to-the-minute 
Europeans. They changed every few 
years as new lands were discovered 
and old lands settled into their proper 
places. Map viewers gradually learned 
what latitude and longitude meant, 
and that a straight line on a map 
(Mercator’s projection) is not always 
the shortest distance between two 
places on it. 

The mid-20th century is a new age 
of discovery, this time of space, and 
the world’s educated public is learning 
a new geography of orbits and gravita- 
tional fields, a new jargon of escape 
velocities and soft landings. Space is 
not the surface of a sphere as Colum- 
bus’ ocean was. It is three-dimensional, 
its lands are in rapid motion, and its 
snuggest harbors are more dangerous 
than the earth's most hostile coast. Its 
ships are finned and flame-tailed, guid- 
ed by gyroscopes and coded signals. 

To survey and map the new, strange 
face of space, Time correspondents in- 
terviewed leading astronomers for the 
latest news about the undiscovered 
lands that circle in the solar system 
talked to astronauts for instruction in 
the sailing directions of man’s new 
element. For a guide to this new geog- 
raphy, see Scrence, Push into Space. 





NE of the new age’s ironies is that 


VEHICLE DESIGNED TO TAKE MAN TO SPACE & BACK 


tous struggle called the cold war. 
Some of the talented scientists helping 
to shape U.S. space policy in Washing- 
ton seem to think that by labeling 
outer space a “‘civilian’’ domain they 
can keep it free of the contaminating 
struggle. For a down-to-earth look at 
this wistful illusion and its dangers, 
see NATIONAL AFrarrs, On Pain of 
Extinction. 


O medical preparation has been 

launched on its lifesaving career 
under a more brilliant spotlight than 
the Salk vaccine against paralytic 
polio. This very glare has made it 
harder for some to see certain essential 
facts—the vaccine is not always effec- 
tive, and its potency is not assured. 
Now Dr. Jonas E. Salk (Time Cover, 
March 29, 1954) has searchingly re- 
viewed his vaccine’s potency and per- 
formance. See MEDICINE, Calling the 


Shots. 


HEN the world’s most successful 

peasant, Nikita Khrushchev, talks 
about one of the world’s most success- 
ful capitalists, Cyrus Stephen Eaton, 
he beams. And vice versa. Last week 
this odd international friendship 
brought the capitalist a unique gift 
and an unusual visit. Who is this man 
who enjoys living like a baron of old, 
and thinks of himself as a philosopher 





the exploration of space is ines- of the new? See Business, Khru- 
capably tangled up with the momen- — shchev's Favorite Capitalist. 
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No finer food and service afloat or ashore 


You’re a world away from worry 
on the world’s fastest ship ! 


owess than S Carefree days to Europe on the == Cutd Sales 


s.s.United States s.s.America 


World’s fastest liner, completely air- Popular running mate, offers extra hours 
conditioned, sails from New York i2 — of leisure and luxury at sea. Sails from 
noon, Feb, 3*, 19*; Mar. 6*, 24%; Apr New York Jan. 29; Feb. 21; Mar. 14; 














)*, 24: May 8, 22, and regularly there- Apr. 3, 25; May 15; June 5, 26; July 17, 
after. Arrives Havre morning 5th day, and regularly thereafter. 544 days to 
Southampton same afternoon. First class Cobh, 64% to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 
$367 up; Cabin class $232 up; Tourist class 8 to Bremerhaven. First class $312 up; 
$787 up *Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day Cabin class $212 up; Tourist class $174 up. 





“The staff seemed to know what we Plenty of room to relax. Acres of play space, apart- 
wanted even before we did,” say ment-size staterooms and swift, cheerful service 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Chyrchel add up to a wonderfully relaxing crossing for Mr. 
of Chicago, Mr. Chyrchel is Vice- and Mrs. Dean Jagger and their daughter Diane. 
President of Bell and Howell Co. Mr. Jagger is the well-known film actor. 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


Dr. and Mrs. Albert E. Parr and children UNITED STATES LINES 


Vi : san beford 
Thomas and Victoria enjoy a vacation One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel: Digby 4-5800 





their vacation on the s.s. Unrrep STATES 


Dr. Parr is Director of the American Mu- 
scum of Natural History in New York. The Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, 


entire vovage takes less than 5 days. Philadeiphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D.C 





See what 100 horses 
can do! 


Our photo shows the Triumph TR-3’s 100 horses 
in action with some really older models at a Cali- 
fornia ranch. 

The horses neatly packaged under the hood of a 
TR-3 are equally at home west of Laramie or Long 
Island. They’re thoroughbreds—took first in class in 


practically every European Rally during the past 
five years. But they’re not fussy. And they’re light 
eaters. Count on up to 35 miles per gallon. 

Best of all, they’re domesticated. The TR-3 does 
what you want to do. Or what your wife wants to 
do, if she happens to be driving. 

It adds up to performance (i.e. Fun!) that would 
cost at least $500 more in other sports cars. 


T , a) 4 ; 9 
Why wait for spring? 


Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Dept. T-19,1745 Broadway, New York 19 
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she esey TR-3 


ONLY $2675* 
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YALU, 5S. Ports 6 Ehiry, plus tity and/or atote-taxes— slightly higher West Coast. 
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6 reasons why the TR-3 is your 
best sports car buy: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on 
front wheels; maximum braking efficiency 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; 110 mph 
top speed; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 sec. 

3. RACING CLUTCH: heavy duty, woven 
lining gives longer life 

4. EXHAUST SYSTEM: 2 straight-through 
mufflers relieve back pressure, increase 
engine efficiency 

5. SEATS: Orthopedically designed for comfort 

6. GEARBOX: 4-speed, short throw, 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top 

OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, i 

hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, | 

white walls, and others (ask your dealer). 

SERVICE: Dealers in every state— 

over 700 in all. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 


President v. Congress 

Before a joint session of the 86th Con- 
gress went the President of the U.S. to 
make his annual report on the State of 
the Union. His message was closely rea- 
soned, bluntly presented with occasional 
flashes of eloquence, and positive in its 
nature. Dwight Eisenhower urged and set 
forth a program for fiscal responsibility 
not of the sort that stifles growth but of 
the kind that can stand as a springboard 
for national progress. 

In another year, in different political 
circumstances, the speech might have been 
hailed for its firm stand on principle. But 
in Year 1959 it was met with coolness by 
the Democratic 86th, as, for example, 
when Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, with the television eye on him, 
smothered a yawn at the very moment 
that President Eisenhower promised to 
present a balanced budget. 

The President's problem with Congress 
was partly of his own making, partly the 
result of inescapable circumstance. He is 
the nation’s first President to be barred 
by the Constitution (23rd Amendment} 
from running again. Having earnestly 
tried to stand above party, he made one 
of his rare ventures into partisan politics 
last fall—and the Republicans lost 13 
seats in the Senate, 47 in the House. The 
specter of that peered over his 
shoulder last week as he spoke to Con- 
gressmen who had already weighed the 
political factors and decided to go their 
without particular reference 
to the desires of Dwight Eisenhower. 
Items: 

@A Republican leadership fight in the 
Senate clearly pointed up the pre-eminent 
power position of New Hampshire's vet- 
eran Senator Styles Bridges, who makes 
no bones of his personal view that Ike is 
a political tyro, or of his political view 
that the center of governmental power 
should rest on Capitol Hill, not at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

@ Another Republican leadership fight in 
the House resulted in a victory for In- 
diana Republican Charles Halleck—but 
only after he specifically promised rebel 
forces that he would be their forceful 
representative to the White House rather 
than vice versa. 

@ The Democrats did not even permit 
the President to deliver 1959's first State 
of the Union message: as he had in 


defeat 


own Ways, 


Sputnik-dominated 1958, Majority Lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson made his own speech 
two days before the President’s, at the 
Senate Democratic caucus. Like President 
Eisenhower, he spoke of fiscal responsi- 
bilitv—but unlike the President, he could 
afford the luxury of advocating economy 
in principle and spending in practice. 
“Fiscal solvency concerns us all,” said 
Lyndon Johnson. “It is a first concern, 
for no course is honest without the cour- 
age of financial prudence. But we cannot 
afford to bankrupt the national conscience 
to serve the ends of political bookkeep- 
ing.’ He assured the U.S. that he and 
his party stood ready to save it from a 
Government marked by “a deficit of 
vigor, a deficit of confidence, and a defi- 
cit of will.” 

Confronted by such difficulties both in 
his own party and in the opposition, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower would plainly have to 
follow his words with extraordinary per- 
formance to see the fulfillment of his 
cherished principles for the good of the 
nation. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
State of the Union 


The applause that greeted President 
Eisenhower as he strode down the aisle 
of the House to deliver his seventh annual 
State of the Union message last week was 
warm and enthusiastic—as if designed to 
show that the glittering assemblage of 
Congressmen, Cabinet members, Supreme 
Court justices, foreign diplomats and dis- 
tinguished visitors, almost to a man, liked 
Ike. Just as unmistakable was the fact 
that never before in his presidency had 
Dwight Eisenhower confronted a Con- 
gress—almost two-thirds Democratic-—so 
openly skeptical of his programs and phi- 
losophy, so thoroughly pervaded on the 
eve of the traditional message by the 
spirit of show-me. 

President Eisenhower mounted the ros- 
trum, took his place before the blue- 
topped lectern in a blaze of a dozen klieg 
lights. He looked well—erect, dignified 
relaxed, smiling broadly as he acknowl- 
edged the applause, “Thank you! Thank 
you!” He sounded well—his voice was 
firm, alert, vital—as he prefaced his 
speech by saying Happy Birthday to the 
presiding officers, Vice President Richard 
Nixon, 46 that day; Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, 77 that week. Then President Eisen- 


7 
hower set about “showing” the 86th Con- 
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refusing—even with the Com- 
munist planet orbiting the sun and the 
U.S.S.R.’s Anastas Mikovan orbiting 
through the U.S.—to change the measured 


gress by 


pace of his own concept of living with 
cold war. The keynote of the State of 
the Union. to959: “The material founda- 


tion of our national safety is a strong and 


expanding economy. The basic question 
facing us today is more than survival. It 


is the preservation of a way of life. 





"Tremendous" Sums. Keeping the 
peace today, said the Presid calls for 
resolution, wisdom, steadiness and unre 


mitting effort. The U.S. « 
dence in with the 


in put no confi- 


treaties Commu 






except where such treaties are 
enforcing.” The U.S. has therefore mus- 
tered air, sea, land forces that are a pow- 


erful deterrent to general or limited war 
has linked up with 
collective security agreements. The prob 


lem: U.S. 


nearly nations In 


spending on national defense 


atomic energy. foreign military aid will 
by the President's budget (to be pre 
sented to Congress next week). total S47 


billion in fiscal 1960, or more than 60 
of the federal budget. The U.S. 


investing $7 billion a year 


is already 





missiles. de 
veloping fighter planes that cost 5 
as much as World War IT models 


bombers that 


times 
buying 
cost more than their weight 
in gold. 

These sums said the 
President ith the 
marvelous resiliency and capacity of our 


And bevond that 


ire tremendous 


even when compared w 


economy. with an an 


nual population growth of three million 
the U.S. will also have to meet higher 
costs in federal aid to health, education 








water resources developm highway 
construction, urban renewal programs. He 
would, he promised, soon convene a com 
mittee of educators, busines 1. labor 





leaders and professional men to make a 


new study of new “national objectives 


which presumably could be pursued by 
private The 
common denominator of cold-war defense 
and 
“Thrift is 
has 


we ignore it 


as well as Government effort. 


domestic growth fiscal integrity. 


the characteristics that 


Why should 


one ol 


made this nation great, 


now?’ 


“A Balanced Budget." That proposi 
tion detined, the President bore down on 
his central point for 1959: “I shall sub 
mit a balanced budget for the next year 
a year that is expected to be the most 


to date. If we 
ins during such 
hope of 


prosperous of history 


our 
cannot live within our me: 
a time of rising prosperity, the 
fiscal integrity will fail 


Specifically he would 


@ Request the Treasury Department to 
prepare tax reforms (which many head- 
lines called TAX curs) for use “at the 
proper time designed to “enhance in 


centives for all Americans to work, to 
save. and to invest”’ 


@ Set up a Cabinet 





new committee to 





study wage-price stability; 

Gold is valued at about $5 vd: the 
Air Force supersonic Convair bombe 
costs $2 million at S568 per d he 
Navy's lighter North American nuclea 
bomber costs $17.6 million at $651 per pound 
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@ Ask Congress to 
Act of 1946, Lo write into U.S. law 
the determination of the Federal Govern- 


imend the Employ- 
ment 


ment to keep price levels steady 

@ Urge congressional legislation “to make 
more effective use of the large federal ex 
igriculture,”” which 
fiscal 1959 to $5 billion for farm price 
brought the U.S. hoard of 
stored-up surplus farm commodities to a 


penditure for ran in 





supports and 


total value of Sg billion and an annual 


cost for storage, interest and handling of 
$1 billion. 

"The Shining Prospect." “All of us 
said the P that to ad- 


vance the cause of must 





know esident 
treedom we 
much more than help build sound econ 


rhe | 


in Lebanon 


.5. had taken strong stands 
Berlin (heavy ap 
right and expres- 
will of a united 


omies. 
Formosa 

clear 
the determined 


plause) that were 
sive ol 





march in the noblest of causes—human 
freedom. 
If we make ourselves worthy of Amer- 


ica’s ideals, if we do not forget that our 
founded on the that 
s of Gad’s making, the 
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Thank you very much. 
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liberal Democratic Senator Clinton An- 
derson prepared to offer the first motion 
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long-planned, highly touted liberal on 
slaught against Senate Rule XXII (Tint 
Jan. 12) and the filibuster. But before 
Douglas, Javits, Anderson & Co. 
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Richard Nixon was prepared to rule fa- 
vorably to the liberals (in the actual 
event, he had no opportunity to render 
more than an advisory opinion). The 
Southern bloc, of course, was opposed to 
any change whatever in the filibuster rules. 
Cried South Carolina’s Senator Strom 
Thurmond: “I cannot help but feel that 
the Senate itself, as an institution, is at 
this moment under attack and in peril 
of destruction.” 

Between the liberal and the Southern 
extremes stood Lyndon Johnson—and, as 
he had taken pains to ascertain, most of 
the Senate. And Johnson beat the lib- 
erals to the draw by winning first rights 
to the floor and presenting his own rules- 
changing motion, which would: 

@ Permit two-thirds of the Senators 
“present and voting” to end filibusters 
instead of requiring two-thirds of the en- 
tire Senate membership. 

@ Drop the part of Rule XXII that, in 
effect, sanctions unlimited filibuster on a 
change in the Senate rules. 

@ Give a sop to the Southerners—and 
substance to the notion of the Senate as a 
continuing body—by specifying that “the 
rules of the Senate shall continue from 
one Congress to the next Congress.” 

Actually, Lyndon Johnson's would be 





the strongest anti-filibuster rule the Sen- 
ate has ever had. The Southerners knew 
this. but they also knew that it was the 
best they were likely to get, and they 
carefully avoided threatening to filibuster 
against it (although under old Rule XXII 
they could). The liberal forces fought the 
Johnson rule, mostly because they were 
instinctively suspicious of its continuing- 
rules provision. Cried Paul Douglas: 
“What we are afraid of is that by acquies- 
cence or otherwise, we may, somewhere 
along the route, be construed as having 
accepted the existing rules of the Senate.” 

But Lyndon had the votes—and every- 
body in the chamber knew it on the cham- 
ber’s second meeting day. when he gra- 
ciously allowed Clint Anderson’s new-rules 
motion to take precedence over his own. 
The U.S. Senate voted down the liberal 
Anderson motion by a lopsided 60 to 36,* 
rolled on toward debate on the same terms 
this week on Johnson’s Rule XXII—and 
left| Pennsylvania’s liberal Democratic 


* Of the 15 newly elected Democrats, Johnson 
corralled Alaska’s Bob Bartlett and Ernest 
Gruening, West Virginia’s Jennings Randolph 
and Robert Byrd (no kin to Virginia’s Har- 
ry), Nevada’s Howard Cannon, Connecticut's 
Tom Dodd, Indiana's Vance Hartke, Wyoming's 
Gale McGee, 


HOOSIER POLITICIAN 


Senator Joe Clark (who voted against 
Johnson) muttering a passage from the 
Mikado: 


I’ve got to take under my wing, 
Tra la, 

A most unattractive old thing, 
Tra la. 


REPUBLICANS 


Old Joe Out 

They called him Old Joe. They loved 
the man in the blue serge suit and the 
box-toe, ankle-high shoes, the teetotaling 
bachelor with the cowlick and the beetle- 
browed scowl that could vanish in a smile 
of quick warmth. They delighted in such 
malaprops as “gilded muscle” for “guided 
missile’ and “the chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Rayburn, Mr. Texas.” 
They marveled at his instinct for the 
House that was his home. Said President 
Dwight Eisenhower: “I can’t understand 
how he knows what's going to happen in 
the House months before it happens. 
It's uncanny.” 

For years, then, Old Joe was a term of 
respect and affection. But some of his 
fondest followers had recently come to ad- 
mit that he really was Old Joe—too old. 















UTNUMBERED nearly 2 to 1 in the 86th Congress, 

the Republican minority in the House of Representa- 
tives—as well as the embattled Eisenhower Administration 
—will lean heavily upon the political talents of the new 
G.O.P. floor leader, hard-hitting Charlie Halleck, 58, of 
Rensselaer, Ind. (pop. 5,000). Hoosier state professionals, 
players in as rough a practical political game as the country 
knows, rate curly-haired, paunchy Charlie Halleck a tough 
and ruthless performer, who has been often battered but 
never beaten in 35 years of office-holding. Old hands in the 
House, where he is a twelve-termer and twelve-year veteran 
as G.O.P. No. 2 man, rank him as “an Indiana politician 
with brains,” a blunt, hard-driving scrapper. ; 

Born & Bred G.O.P. Halleck’s mother and father, both 
lawyers and Lincoln-loving Republican workers, christened 
him (Aug. 22, 1900) Charles Abraham Halleck, called him 
“Little Abe.” At 14 he worked furiously in local campaigns, 
hauled voters to the polls as soon as he was old enough to 
drive a car. In 1917 he signed up as an infantry private, 
developed his parade-ground voice (the House’s second loud- 
est, after Illinois’ Noah Mason), won lieutenant’s bars State- 
side before flu struck him down. At Indiana University, one 
of the big playing fields for future Hoosier politicos, he 
maneuvered his way to student-union president, helped earn 
his own way (food manager for Beta Theta Pi fraternity), 
made Phi Beta Kappa, graduated (A.B., 1922) sixth in a 
class of 600. At I.U. Law School he graduated first in his 
class, dashed home to northwestern Indiana’s Jasper County 
to win the first of five consecutive terms as prosecuting 
attorney of the Jasper-Newton county circuit. 

Fighting Rooster. Rushing into a death-created vacancy, 
Prosecutor Halleck won the Second Congressional District 
seat in 1935, thus became the only Hoosier among the 103 
House Republicans left after Democratic landslides. “I felt 
like a banty rooster in a barn lot full of Percherons,” he says. 
“T said, ‘Boys, let’s be mighty careful about stepping on one 
another.’ ”” But caution was never Hoosier. His all-out kicks 
at New Deal and Fair Deal “regimentation and extrava- 












gance” won him toe hold enough in the national G.O.P. to 
give a practical political push to the campaign of volunteers 
that got Indiana’s Wendell Willkie (I.U. ‘13) the 1940 
presidential nomination. 

Party Regularity. Conservative and isolationist by back- 
ground (he voted against fortification of Guam and against 
the draft just before Pearl Harbor, still has to defend the 
votes in every election), Halleck soon broke with the defeat- 
ed Willkie on foreign policy, but not before he outraged 
Indiana’s Taft regulars by revealing a key political trait: in 
the interest of party unity and strength, he would battle for 
men and policies far more liberal than himself. His party- 
first drive, tirelessly applied after he became chairman of 
the Congressional Campaign Committee in 1943, paid off by 
1947 in the party’s first House majority for 16 years. As Joe 
Martin moved up to Speaker, Halleck overrode Taft regu- 
lars to become majority leader, ramrodded through bills such 
as the Taft-Hartley Act and tax-cutting measures. Promised 
—he says—the vice presidential nomination in 1948, Halleck 
took Indiana votes to Tom Dewey only to see Dewey nod 
to California's liberal Governor Earl Warren. Halleck has 
never lost a chance to tell Dewey that the 1948 vote would 
have gone Republican had the second man on the ticket, no 
matter what his leaning, been a real fighter for the party. 

Follow the Leader. Eisenhower Backer Halleck (who 
golfs with Ike at Burning Tree more than anybody else on 
Capitol Hill) became majority leader for the second time 
after Eisenhower’s 1952 victory. His party loyalty code soon 
led him to support policies of the middle-roading Adminis- 
tration, e.g., public housing, reciprocal trade, foreign aid, 
with the same narrow-eyed gung ho he had mustered against 
the same programs for 17 years. He did not flinch. “Damn 
you, you've got to be with us on this one,” he twanged at 
reluctant colleagues. “The President needs your support— 
and so do I.’ Many an Administration measure squeaked 
through because the vigilant Halleck stood in the House well 
on close votes, collected from errant Republicans for past 
favors rendered and future favors promised. 
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And last week the Republican members of 
the House of Representatives voted 
Joseph William Martin Jr., 74, of North 
Attleboro, Mass., two-time Speaker 
(1947-48, 1953-54), out of the leadership 
post he had held for 20 years. 

Well-Traveled Limb. Named to suc- 
ceed Martin as the Republican House 
leader: Indiana's Charles A. (for Abra- 
ham) Halleck, 58, able. driving graduate 
of one of the toughest of all state political 
schools (see box), who, like Joe Martin, 
has swallowed his longtime conservatism 
to become a congressional spokesman for 
the middle-roading Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Charlie Halleck had been waiting 
impatiently for four years. Twice before. 
in 1954 and 1956, Joe Martin had said 
that he would retire from his leadership 
job at the next session. Both times Halleck 
got ready to fight for the job. Both times 
Joe Martin changed his mind; he just 
could not let go. Both times Halleck was 
persuaded to withdraw—leaving his fol- 
lowers out on an embarrassing limb—only 
by the personal intervention of President 
Eisenhower, who did not want to see his 
two good congressional friends in a fight. 

But Halleck hardly had to lift a finger 
in last week's House revolution: after 
weeks of closed-door planning, whispered 
canvassing and worried negotiating, the 
rebels came to him. 

Greyheads' Revenge. The revolution 
began one day in mid-December when 14 
Republican Congressmen. who just hap- 
pened to be in Washington, got together 
in the office of California’s Bob Wilson to 
talk about what had hit them in last fall's 
election. In political coloration, the 14 
ranged from Wisconsin's right-wing John 
Byrnes (chosen chairman of the Policy 
Committee under Halleck last week) to 
Michigan’s middle-roading Gerald Ford. 
Yet all agreed on one thing: inept Repub- 
lican House leadership had contributed to 
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election disaster. They complained that 
beyond attending White House confer- 
ences and carrying White House messages, 
the latter-day Joe Martin had: 

@ Failed to keep them informed about 
what was going to happen next. 

@ Lost touch with his own followers so 
that he was unable to represent their 
thinking to the President. 

@ Rarely called into session the Republi- 
can House Policy Committee, let it make 
no party policy whatever. 

@ Let congressional Republicans go their 
separate ways, uninformed, and unable to 
anticipate problems, to the general detri- 
ment of the party. 

The 14 quietly canvassed other House 
Republicans, discovered not only wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with Martin but a 
strong consensus for Indiana’s Charlie 
Halleck as the successor. Their cause 
picked up crucial support from the New 
York congressional delegation (with 24 
members, the largest in the House), 
whose greyheads remembered that Martin 
had defeated the late New Yorker Jim 
Wadsworth for minority leader in 1939. 
Just before New Year's Day, a delegation 
went to Martin, told him of the restless- 
ness about the leadership, suggested that 
he accept an assistant leader and rework 
the Policy Committee. He refused. 

Word from the White House. By last 
week, with Congressmen swarming into 
Washington, the insurgents could count 
70 sure votes. They met in a_ private 
dining room of the Congressional Hotel, 
a block from the Capitol, where Charlie 
Halleck joined them after a conference 
at the White House. Halleck brought cru- 
cial news: President Eisenhower, who had 
intervened twice before for Martin, had 
personally promised to stay out of the 
1959 leadership fight. 

But the rebels were not yet committed 
to Halleck; they wanted some assurances 
from him. Would he back out of this bat- 
tle as he had before? Would he let the 
Policy Committee become a real voice 
of House Republican consensus? Would 
he present that consensus to the White 
House? Would he insist on sitting in at 
the formulation of Administration policy? 
In each case, Halleck gave the right answer. 
From then on, there was no turning back. 

By this time, belatedly, Joe Martin had 
awakened to danger. His forces moved 
into action, rounding up support. They 
offered to the rebels the same terms Mar- 
tin had once refused; this time it was 
Old Joe who was turned down—but he 
was unperturbed, On the day of the vote, 
he lunched on fruit salad and black coffee 
hobbled on his cane (because of a blood 
clot in his right leg) into the House 
chamber for the party conference. Said 
Martin confidently: “I'm going to an exe- 
cution”—and he meant Charlie Halleck’s. 

“Now a Great Big Smile." In the 
conference the Martin forces desperately 
wanted an open ballot; they were stunned 
by the 96-50 vote for a secret vote. On 
the first vote, it was 73 to 72 for Halleck, 
but because of one spoiled ballot it was 
still not a majority of the 146 voting. 





Now it was the rebels who were scared. 
“We thought we were dead when we didn’t 
kill him with the first blow,” said one lat- 
er. But the second ballot went 74 to 70 
for Halleck—and Old Joe was through. 

Beaten, Joe Martin limped from the 
chamber. Charlie Halleck came up. “May 
I shake your hand, Joe?” he asked. They 
shook. Martin murmured: “They say 
these old soldiers just fade away.” Cried 
a photographer: “Now a great big smile.” 
Martin tried, achieved only a grimace, 
gave way to his feelings: “They're asking 
a hell of a lot of me.” Slowly, sadly, he 
returned to his office and sat down at his 
desk. All week long, he had been awaiting 
a telephone call from President 
hower. Now—too late—it came. 

“How are you, Joe?” asked the Presi- 
dent. “I’m sorry that two good friends 
got in a fight.” Ike suggested that Martin 
keep on coming to the weekly White 
House legislative conferences. “No, that 
I can’t do,” replied Martin, Said the 
President: “But I'm inviting you. Why 
can’t you?” Replied Martin: “I'll come 
down and tell you—some day.” 

He hung up, dropped his head between 
his arms on his desk, and, as two visitors 
turned silently away, Old Joe Martin 
wept. 


The Style of Bridges 


In a skillful display of his cloakroom 
style, New Hampshire's Styles Bridges. 
60, last week bolstered his position, held 
since Ohio’s Robert Taft died in 1953, as 
the behind-the-scenes leader of Senate Re- 
publicans. As usual he refused (for health 
reasons, he again explained) to consider 
a move from his powerful position on 


Eisen- 


the Appropriations Committee to take 
on the minority leader title. He pre- 
ferred instead to back Illinois’ Everett 


Dirksen for the job. To crown Dirksen, 
Bridges had first to put down a stubborn 
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revolt of Vermont’s George Aiken and 
six other Senate liberals (Time, Jan. 12) 
lined up behind Kentucky's courtly John 
Sherman Cooper. 

He had to hustle a little. Promising a 
juicy committee assignment here, collect- 
ing an IOU there, Bridges knew just what 
Dirksen’s margin would be (20-14) well 
before caucus time. By then he had an- 
other problem: such G.O.P. conservatives 
as Iowa’s Bourke Hickenlooper, Kansas’ 
Andy Schoeppel and Nebraska’s Roman 
Hruska, angry over Cooper's refusal to 
surrender, plotted a surprise scheme to 
elect South Dakota’s Karl Mundt to be 
party whip instead of California’s Tommy 
Kuchel—thus take back the one top party 
post (out of four) that Bridges had of- 
fered the liberals as a compromise. But 
even as Kansas’ Schoeppel stood to spring 
the Mundt nomination, Bridges genially 
drifted around the caucus table, switched 
just enough probable Mundt votes to 
elect Kuchel by exactly the same margin 
he had given Dirksen. 

When it was over the Old Guard snort- 
ed that the liberals, for all their headline 
making, had gained nothing that they 
could not have got in a quiet, back-room 
talk. The liberals retorted that all they 
really wanted—besides Kuchel’s victory 
—was headline recognition that they, too, 
speak for the Republican Party. And 
Styles Bridges disappeared back behind 
the scenes, pleased that he had prevented 
a bitter split yet protected his own brand 
of pre-Eisenhower Republicanism in its 
last important redoubt. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Through the Back Door 


The current objective of Soviet foreign 
policy, if performance is a guide, is to 
achieve a division of the world that is 
variously called “coexistence,” “disengage- 
ment,” or just “facing the facts.” Likely 
reason: by gaining world sanction for its 
past conquests (Estonia, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, Poland, Hungary, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, etc.), Communism robs the free 
world of any forceful reason for the 
counter-challenge that ranges from for- 
ward military bases to nonrecognition of 
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Red China. The U.S. has successfully 
fended off the coexistence gambit in many 
a deceptive form—including siren calls to 
one more summit conference. But last 
week it hardly knew what to do when the 
spirit of coexistence sneaked in via the 
back door in the person of Soviet Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan, 63, top Krem- 
lin agent in Budapest during the rape of 
Hungary, who has a normal smile and 
what one newsman called “blunt words, 
crackling wit and unfailing good humor.” 

Anastas Mikoyan radiated respectabil- 
ity. He glowed good will to all men (see 
below). He probed his duly relaxed U.S. 
audiences to determine resistance to pre- 
cise elements of Communist foreign pol- 
icy—Ban on nuclear tests,” “China does 
exist,” “If Soviet-American businessmen 
trade, the politicians will have to follow.” 
On a commercial DC-4 tourist flight over 
the Great Lakes, a Time correspondent 
noted that he sat back while the Krem- 
lin’s Ambassador to Washington Menshi- 
kov (Tre, Feb. 24) translated a New 
York Times report on how he was wow- 
ing the Americans—“A positive impact.” 

But what Anastas Mikoyan had to say 
boiled down to nothing. To prove it, 
the Kremlin at week's end put out a 
21-page draft treaty proposing that 30 
nations should get together to sign a 
German peace treaty based in part upon 
1) withdrawal of Western Germany from 
NATO and Communist East Germany 
from the Warsaw Pact; 2) early with- 
drawal of all foreign troops—a plan that 
differed not much from a Russian plan 
that the U.S. had rejected as outrageous 
almost five years before. Amiably, Anas- 
tas Mikoyan added that, after all, bar- 
gaining is bargaining, so take an extreme 
position, then compromise. He amiably 
went on his way saying everything but 
“Make me an offer.” 

Such was the suavity of the Soviet 
sucker play that it was only the crowds 
of Hungarians, impolitely waving placards 
at Mikoyan—MURDERER! MURDERER!, 
who seemed to appreciate the cold-war 
subtlety that defending specific places like 
Berlin can sometimes depend upon brand- 
ing what or who is unacceptable as pre- 
cisely that. 


The Muzhik Man 


His smile stretching his brush mus- 
tache, his arm half-raised in greeting with 
fingers waggling briskly, Anastas Miko- 
yan, the Kremlin’s No. 2 man, was busier 
than a checker in a supermarket on a 
Saturday afternoon. In the space of a 
week, he whirled through official and un- 
official Washington, raced on to lunch- 
eons, dinners and informal question games 
in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. In between appoint- 
ments, he inspected stores, gave candy to 
a baby, shook hands along auto assembly 
lines, peered at new gadgets and chomped 
on an airline’s free Chiclets. 

For all that, Amiable Anastas clearly 
had a bill of goods to sell the U.S. Unmis- 
takably, his was the pitch of an ever- 
reasonable, just-plain-folks Russian com- 
petitor bent on straightening out a few 
minor differences. Unquestionably, his 
method was part of Russia’s newest device 
—the soft sell that began last year with 
the assignment of Ambassador Mikhail 
(“Smiling Mike”) Menshikov to Wash- 
ington, polished thereafter with headline- 
catching informal talks between newly 
ingratiating Nikita Khrushchev and such 
prominent U.S. callers as Adlai Stevenson 
and Hubert Humphrey. 

"Older on the Inside."’ With imper- 
turbable informality, Mikoyan tried out 
his pitch first on Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in a go-minute, off-cuff 
State Department session, during which 
he once again, in reasonable tones, laid 
out Russia’s unreasonable stand on a 
“free” Berlin, left behind a fresh memo- 
randum carrying a near imperceptible sign 
of a willingness to negotiate. 

Two hours with Vice President Nixon 
gave him the chance to invite Nixon to 
visit Russia (no committal) and to re- 
mark on Nixon’s youthful appearance 
(Replied the Vice President, just turned 
46: “I feel older inside”). He pitched 
again at a dinner given by Motion Picture 
Association President Eric Johnston (who 
wants bigger sales of U.S. films to the 
Soviets), which was attended by such big 
opinion makers as New York Times Pun- 
dit Arthur Krock, Missouri’s Democratic 
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Senator Stu Symington and Texas’ Lyn- 
don Johnson. He had former Disarm- 
ament Aide Harold Stassen over for a 
private lunch at the Russian embassy. Mi- 
koyan even ran the spiel again for the 
benefit of top labor union bosses James 
Carey and Walter Reuther (absent: 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s_ hornyhanded President 
George Meany, who said he would “not 
meet Mikoyan any time or place”). 

Mikoyan’s road-show sell got a good 
house in Cleveland, There, he presented a 
gift of a Russian troika (three splendid. 
high-stepping white horses and carriage) 
to his host, aging (75) Industrialist Cyrus 
Eaton, was invited for a ride, no sooner 
got one foot on the little carriage step 
than the whole shebang lit off around a 
snowy track at full speed. Jaunty and 
chipper, he hung on, alighted at last with 
a gallant swoop of his hat, as Mrs. Eaton 
cooed: “You're the bravest man I've ever 
heard of.” Eaton, who regards himself as 
a kind of missionary for Russian-U.S. 
coexistence (see BusINEss), received the 
gift—a memento from Khrushchev of his 
visit to Russia last September—with the 
sentimental hope that “between these 
three fine stallions and our own mares. 
there can be not only peaceful coexistence 
but happy relationships.” 

Purges & Chirps. This was not quite 
the kind of coexistence that Anastas Mi- 
koyan had in mind. Nevertheless, he went 
right on making his disarming impression. 
He was solid in Detroit, got his biggest 
laugh at a private dinner with top indus- 
trial and civic leaders when he brought up 
the subject of laxatives—one of the prod- 
ucts that U.S. manufacturers are permit- 
ted to sell in Russia. Cracked Anastas, 
through his interpreter: “I see this is 
a capitalistic thing, perhaps designed to 
weaken us. You see, without laxatives, our 
top people are likely to be disagreeable 
and more formidable. But with extrava- 
gant use of laxatives, there is the possibil- 
ity of great weakening effects.” 

It was in his talks with U.S. business- 
men that Mikoyan worked hardest to sell 
his theme. Weaving wit with bluntness 
that sometimes bordered on confession 
(“Solomon would probably split the 
blame for the cold war down the mid- 
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dle”), he entranced his listeners. He 
heaped praise on American business. 
chirped, with a twinkle, that Ford and 
General Motors enjoy just the same kind 
of peaceful coexistence that Russia wants 
with the U.S. 

True Confessions. He saved his frank- 
est confessions for meetings in Chicago, 
one of them arranged by Adlai Stevenson, 
and on the West Coast. Items: 

THe HuNGaRIAN REVOLT was instigated 
by “American agents.” and Russia was 
actually invited in to mash it by the 
Hungarians themselves. 

Pottce Terror in Russia was all the 
fault of the late liquidated Police Boss 
Lavrenty Beria, an “adventurer ... a 
sort of businessman in politics” (laughter). 

Rep Curna’s split with Russia is “wish- 
ful thinking. Our relations with China 
have been good; they remain good, and 
they are getting better every day. The 
fact that you do not notice the existence 
of China does not change the fact that it 
does exist, and if you don’t choose to 
notice it, that is your loss.” 

ApLal STEVENSON is highly regarded by 
Soviet leadership as one who really wants 
to understand Russia. “Mr. Stevenson 
lacked a few million votes of becoming 
President. Perhaps if we had been ap- 
proached, we could have lent them to 
him” (laughter). Murmured Adlai: “IT am 
flattered at the suggestion, but it is a 
little late.” 

Bombs & Clips. Mikoyan never seemed 
to mind the necessity for extra security 
precautions, such as checking food with 
Geiger counters (to guard against at- 
tempts to poison him with radioactive 
substances) or the telephone bomb threat 
that delayed his airplane out of Chicago. 
In fact, he appeared even philosophical 
as, from place to place, he was dogged by 
bitter Hungarian and Ukrainian pickets. 
who threw stones, snowballs and eggs (no 
direct hits) in disregard of President 
Eisenhower's call for a show of courtesy. 
At first, he thought that “it is like a 
comedy,” but by the time he landed in 
San Francisco, where huge mobs of pickets 
chased his taxiing airplane, and indeed 
swarmed to within lapel’s reach. a shaken 
Mikoyan was ready to observe with a 
sniff that “in Russia we stand for free- 
dom—not for hoodlums, but for freedom 
from hoodlums.” 

But this was accepted as part of the 
game. State Department experts and 
newsmen who plowed along on the trip 
were more concerned about the results of 
Mikoyan’s big effort. Consensus: Anastas 
Mikoyan was going over the head of the 
Administration to the U.S. populace it- 
self, doing his best—and quite a best it 
was—to curry favorable opinion. This 
week he would head back toward Wash- 
ington to meet President Eisenhower for 
the first time. Thanks to the Great Tour. 
all the world would be watching. And if 
his nimble cross-country performance was 
any index, Mikoyan would not hesitate to 
lug along a fat sheaf of press clippings as 
his own proof that Russia and the U.S. 
people could come to terms, even if the 
Administration could not. 





THE CAPITAL 
Targets & Shafts 


Called upon as after-dinner speaker at 
the Women’s National Press Club last 
week, New York’s Freshman Republican 
Senator Kenneth Keating turned out to 
be Washington's liveliest political humor- 
ist since the late Alben Barkley. Targets 
and shafts: 

Texas’ Lyndon Johnson. “He figures 
the best road to the White House is the 
Milky Way. He was the first man to try 
to turn outer space into a congressional 
district. The other day he made his 16th 
denial of presidential ambitions, a num- 
ber roughly corresponding to the ballot on 
which he hopes to be nominated.” 

Massachusetts’ Jack Kennedy. “Jack 
has problems. Every time he appears on a 
TV panel show, thousands of viewers write 
in to ask which college won the debate.” 

Illinois’ Adlai Stevenson. “He. still 
leads most of the Democratic polls. This 
shows Democrats have no desire to ruin 
the sport of the thing by any compulsive 
urge to win.” 

Minnesota's Hubert Humphrey. “Hu- 
bert is the first man to run for President 
on the basis of spending eight hours to 
answer a simple question. His talk with 
Khrushchev, I understand, is to be made 
into a movie called The Lynx and the 
Larynx.” 

A.F.L.-C.1.0.'s Walter Reuther. “He 
has announced that labor was not wedded 
to the Democratic Party. If that be true, 
we have been witnessing the world’s most 
notorious case of living in sin.” 

Democrats. “I've heard it said that 
there's only one real difference between 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 
The Democrat says things are awful and 
tells you a joke to cheer you up. A Re- 
publican says things are wonderful—and 
then weeps at the beauty of it. Actually 
I prefer another definition. We Republi- 
cans think of a person first as a taxpayer. 
The Democrats think of him first as a 
voter. Obviously the voters are increasing 
by leaps and bounds—while the taxpay- 
ers are a vanishing race. So how can 
you win?” 


THE SOUTH 
Deliberate Speed 


New pieces stitched into the broaden- 
ing patchwork of Southern integration 
last week: 

@ In Atlanta, U.S. Judge Boyd Sloan 
ruled on the petition of three Negroes to 
enter Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, found that a state law 
requiring alumni sponsorship of appli- 
cants violates the 14th Amendment be- 
cause there are no Negro alumni to 
sponsor Negro applicants. The ruling 
opened the way for Negroes to apply to 
all 19 schools in the state’s 35,000-student 
white college system, left it up to Georgia 
to decide whether to close them all by 
invoking a state law banning integrated 
colleges. 

@ In Atlanta, U.S. Judge Frank A. Hoop- 
er heard the complaint of two Negro 
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ministers, decided that segregated seating 
on city buses was unconstitutional in light 
of the Supreme Court's Montgomery bus 
decision, Atlanta becomes the third South- 
er city (with Montgomery and New 
Orleans) ordered to integrate buses; 26 
other cities have desegregated voluntarily. 
@ In Little Rock. where high schoo 
have been closed since last September, 
U.S. Judge John E. Miller forbade the 
newly elected school board to transfer 
school property to private-school groups 
or impede the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals integration mandate. The court 
did not order schools reopened, but told 
board members “to take affirmative steps 
on their own initiative” to integrate once 
schools are open, and to report such steps 
to him within 30 days. 

@ In Montgomery, where famed Negro 
Minister Martin Luther King Jr. (Tre, 
Feb. 18, 1957) had announced that Ne- 
groes would soon present the board of 
education with a school integration plan, 
the city commission 1) accused “certain 
Negroes” of “attempting to disturb 
the operation of the public schools,” 2) 
pledged ‘“‘full assistance” to the board of 
education in resisting school integration, 
and 3) called for a grand jury investiga- 
tion of King’s integration movement. 


OPINION 


Citizen Genetics 

In their quiet, back-room study of the 

secrets of heredity, U.S. geneticists are de- 
veloping many a technique as explosive as 
any nuclear physicist’s dream. Last week, 
at somber meetings in separate cities, two 
geneticists brought current accomplish- 
ments and prospects into the open 
@ Defective human genes, lab-mixed with 
healthy genetic material, may some day 
be artificially inseminated to produce nor- 
mal individuals, said Johns Hopkins Biol- 
ogist Bentley Glass in a Michigan State 
University lecture. Children’s sex may 
one day be pre-ordered by a lab device 
that electrically separates the two types 
of sperm. “The great advances already 
made,” said Glass, “suggest other fascinat- 
ing possibilities of producing and modify- 
ing human genetic material.” 
@ The world’s undirected population ex- 
plosion, concentrated among  have-not 
peoples, hardly favors the groups “better 
fitted to direct man’s future biological and 
cultural development,” said Nobel Prize- 
winner George W. Beadle (Time. July 14) 
at a Washington forum. Sure that men 
now have the skill if not the wisdom for 
“directing our own evolutionary futures,” 
Geneticist Beadle raised an ominous ques- 
tion; “Can we go on indefinitely defend- 
ing as a fundamental freedom the right of 
individuals to determine how many chil- 
dren they will bear, without regard to the 
biological or cultural consequences?” 

To this musing, onetime (1941-45) Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace, hybrid-corn 
developer and gentleman farmer, added 
that population trends are indeed “ruining 
gradually though surely the quality of hu- 
man life,” plumped for hereditary records 
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and genetic guidance “to enable intelli- 
gent young people to make free-choice the 
matings which will increase the genetic 
wealth of our planet.’’ But such instru- 
ments would never, he said hopefully, “be 
used by any genetic Hitler.” 


AMERICANA 
Inflated Deflation 


Embezzlements in recession-scarred 
1957 cost insurance companies $57 million, 
a 250% rise over 1956, reported the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co. last week. Said 
an Aetna official; “Bonding companies 
haven’t handled so many dishonesty claims 
since the Depression.” 


How Now, Dow-Jones 

The Jones & Laughlin stock that Man- 
hattan’s Harry Schweitzer bought in 1955 
at 38} is up to 60}. His Continental Steel 
has gone from 33§ to 57}, his Hecht Co. 
from 29} to 42§. All in all, the 895 shares 
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SPECULATOR SCHWEITZER 
A champion of the welfare estate. 


in the Schweitzer portfolio were worth 
$21,000 and represented a handsome $12,- 
000 profit, not to mention Harry's $1.600 
savings accounts chunked together from 
dividends. 

No telling how high. really, penurious 
Bachelor Harry Schweitzer, 75, could have 
built the pile if the City of New York had 
not arrested him last week. Charges; grand 
and petty larceny, violation of social wel- 
fare laws for playing the market over the 
past seven years out of his $71.10 month- 
ly welfare payment. 


Pied Piper 

‘I was becoming a prisoner,” said 23- 
year-old Ronald Jacobowitz, manager of 
a Detroit dance studio, “a prisoner of 
that ridiculous machine,” and he pointed 
at his television set. His mustache aquiver, 
Brooklyn-born Jacobowitz added: “I de- 





cided to go somewhere where I could be 
my own man.” 

Jacobowitz made his decision a few 
months ago: he would quit nerve-jangling 
Detroit (pop. 1,910,200), take his wife 
and child north to live the unadorned 
homesteader’s life near Moose Pass (pop. 
70), Alaska. Before he could get moving, 
Jacobowitz was besieged by dozens of 
other families that wanted to go along. 
By last week he was the leader of a pro- 
jected 4o-family caravan (plus 20 “ten- 
tatives”), badgered day and night by 
scores of callers all eager to get going 
to the 4oth state. 

Pied Piper Jacobowitz and his follow- 
ers have no illusions about Alaska. “No- 
body,” says Jacobowitz, “has the picture 
of a land of milk and honey. We expect 
at least three years of hard work before 
anything pays off.” The exodus begins 
around March 1, and by summer the 
pioneers should all be settled down in the 
land where men are men—and TV watch- 
ing would be a grand way to spend the 
long cold nights. 


SPACE 


On Pain of Extinction 


Just when U.S. space achievements were 
beginning to make up for Sputnik jolts 
to the U.S.’s pride and prestige, the Rus- 
sians sent their Lunik soaring far beyond 
where any man-made object had ever 
penetrated before. Once again the world 
marveled at the U.S.S.R.’s technological 
prowess. Pressing and immediate ques- 
tion: Why is the U.S. still lagging in a 
race that may decide whether freedom 
has any future? 


“The Russians’ secret weapon,” says a 
U.S. space expert, “is their early start.” 
The U.S.S.R. began working on long-range 
ballistic missiles soon after World War II. 
The U.S. did not push ballistic-missile 
development until 1954, after U.S. physi- 
cists decided that they could do what they 
had said was impossible: make a nuclear 
warhead light enough to be carried in the 
nose of a missile. 

Despite those lost years, the U.S. has 
just about closed the ballistic-missile gap. 
As most U.S. missilemen see it, the U 
ballistic missiles are, militarily speaking 
superior to the U.S.S.R.’s. The Russian 
rocket that carried the Lunik into orbit 
produced a lot more thrust than any U.S. 
missile, but if the military job of a ballis- 
tic missile is to travel accurately from 
one point on the globe to another with a 
warhead in its nose, U.S. missiles appear 
fit to do the job at least as well as their 
bulkier Russian counterparts. 

But in its concentration on closing the 
military-missile gap, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration neglected the less pressing, 
less obvious challenge of space. While the 
Russians were working on big rockets 
capable of carrying hefty objects into 
outer space, U.S. missilemen were work- 
ing on lighter, slimmer. more “‘sophisticat- 
ed” missiles—marvels of engineering, but 
designed for earthly military tasks. Only 
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in mid-1955, as part of the U.S.’s Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year effort, did the 
U.S. at long last undertake its first serious 
satellite project and even then the Ei- 
senhower Administration, deciding to keep 
space research ‘peaceful and separate 
from ballistic-missile programs, settled 
for sluggish, buggish Project Vanguard 
(Time, Oct. 21, 1957 

Two Domains. Scurrying to make up 
for lost time after Sputnik I, the U.S. has 
put five satellites into orbit (Explorers I, 
III and IV, Vanguard, Atlas); fired two 
near-miss lunar probes (Pioneers I and 
III); started on an array of other satellite 
or space-probe projects: let development 
contracts with the Rocketdyne Division 
of North American Aviation Inc. for 
space-rocket engines with thrusts of 
o Ibs. or more; pushed a man-in- 
space undertaking, Project Mercury, that 
is scheduled for announcement this month. 
But despite the flurry of projects, the U.S. 
has made disappointingly little progress 
toward deciding on large, long-range space 
objectives and creating organizations to 
carry them out. 

Many of the Administration’s scientific 
brains, from Presidential Adviser James 
R. Killian down, have proved to be nay- 
sayers and quibblers, among other things 
stirring up a futile, irrelevant dispute over 
whether space is a “‘civilian” or “military” 
realm. Reflecting this dispute, U.S. space 
programs are split between two bureau- 
cratic domains: the Defense Department's 
Advanced Research Projects Agency and 
the civilian-bossed National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (see chart). On 
paper the division is clear and logical 
ARPA, headed by sometime General 
tric Executive Roy Johnson, oversees mil- 
itary projects (the Discoverer eye-in-the- 
sky program, a 1,000,000-lb.-thrust multi- 
chamber rocket engine NASA, under 
Engineer T. Keith Glennan, oversees ci- 
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vilian projects (Project Mercury, a 1,000,- 
000-Ib.-thrust engine ). 
But the division is arbitrary, a response to 
prejudices and rivalries rather than to the 
realities of the challenge. More serious 
than the inevitable duplications between 
ARPA and NASA is the fact that neither 
agency has the sc ope, resources or authori- 
ty to undertake grand-scale projects or 


single-chamber 





set long-range goals. 

In theory, satellite policymaking is done 
by the high-level National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, chaired by President 
Eisenhower. But NASC is a committee 
with all a committee’s shortcomings; so 
far it has met a total of only three times. 
Wrote New York Times Military Col- 
umnist Hanson W. Baldwin last week 

There are any number of men [in Wash- 
ington | who can say no to suggested space 
projects. There are very few men who 
can or will say yes.’ 

Two Perils. The Administration’s fun- 
damental failure has been its reluctance 
to face the hard fact that the space pro- 
gram must be essentially a military pro- 





gram, however it may be bossed from the 
top. President Eisenhower's high-minded 
resolve to dedicate outer space to “peace- 
ful purposes” does not stand up well 
before the arguments that 1) peaceful 
purposes are an integral part of the psy 
chological cold war, in which the U.S. 
is already suffering from running behind; 
2) the possibilities of gigantic military 
advantage loom for the nation that first 
akes space its backyard. Reported the 
House Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration last week: ‘“Inex- 
orable changes in society and _ political 








power will follow the development of 
space capabilities; failure to take account 
of them would virtually be to choose the 
path of national extinction. Space develop- 
ments already have changed the course of 
world history as inevitably as the discov- 
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ery of America changed the history of 
Europe. 

If the U.S. fails to grasp the cold-war 
challenge of space, the prediction of 
Hungarian-born Physicist Edward Teller 
may come dismally true. Asked what he 
expected the first U.S. spacemen to find 
when they get to the moon, Teller gave 
the grim reply: “Russians.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Gone with the Eightballs . 


Back to the Army, again. Out o’ the 
cold an’ the rain . 


Rudyard Kipling 


Out in the cold and the rain once more 
are From Here to Eternity civilian mis- 
fits who used to gravitate to the U.S. 
Army. Moving into an era of sophisticat- 
id scissored-down manpower 
allowances, the 900,o00-man Army last 
summer decided to tighten requirements 
ind improve the G.I.s. Enlistment and 
draft laws were toughened; minimum re- 
quirement in the Army General Qualifi- 
cation Test was boosted from a ten-point 
The tightening- 





ed w eapons 


score out of roo to 31. 
up process extended to troops in service; 
“eightballs” fingered by their 





#85 92 
C.O.s were honorably discharged last year, 
and technicians were ordered to take pe- 
riodic tests to win promotion or prove 
competency. 

Last week the Army proudly announced 
one extra dividend of such upgrading 
effective March 2, it will close down its 
disciplinary rracks for military prison- 
ers at New Cumberland, Pa. After that 
owing to a sharp decline in courts-martial 
(to a monthly rate of 18.2 per 1X 
soldiers from 54.1 in 1956), only two 
prisons (Fort Leavenworth, Kans. and 
Lompoc, Calif.) will operate, where two 











years ago five were needed. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE MIDDLE EAST 


Suez Settlement 

The chasm that split Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser from the West more than two years 
ago in the Anglo-French invasion of Suez 
was papered over by money last week. 
The strongman of the Nile, needing writ- 
ten help to withstand the Communists in 
the Middle East, got set to make an 





PRESIDENT NASSER 
A dam site of Red 


economic settlement with the British. The 
U.S. has already agreed to sell him 200,000 
tons of surplus wheat, and the French 
have signed a $5,000,000 barter deal with 
him. The British-Egyptian compromise 
was worked out by World Bank President 
Eugene Black, the discreet and yam- 
voiced international civil servant from 
Georgia who also helped the Suez Canal 
Co. settle with Nasser last spring. 
Windfall from the West. Gene Black 
played the role of honest broker so well 
that at week's end the first representatives 
of Her Majesty’s government to appear in 
Egypt since 1957 descended on Cairo. In 
the final moments of bargaining, the Brit- 
ish did not get quite all they hoped for. 
Knowing how much his own back-bench 
Tories hate Nasser, Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan had pressed hard to get 
Nasser first to release two Britons jailed 
as spies at the time of the Suez affair. In 
the end, Macmillan decided that he could 
not hold out for a side matter. 
Agreement was reached on the key 
financial points: 1) Britain would un- 
freeze Nasser’s $210 million sterling bal- 
ances; 2) Egypt would turn back $87 mil- 
lion of them to pay for British properties 
seized at the time of the Suez landings; 
3) Cairo would abandon its bill against 
Britain for Suez war damage, and the 
British would waive their claims for 
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equipment seized by the Egyptians from 
the once great British base at Suez. 

The agreement, giving hard-pressed 
Colonel Nasser a financial windfall that 
might ease his heavy dependence on Mos- 
cow, was perhaps one result of the Com- 
munist offensive against Nasser in Syria 
and Iraq that the Russians may not have 
expected. Nasser has belatedly begun to 
move against the Communists. He has 
arrested several hundred of them in Syria 
and Egypt, including some Egyptian 
newsmen, though this news has signifi- 
cantly not appeared in the Egyptian press. 

If Nasser now seems to be privately 
alert to entrapment by Communists, there 
are some who suspect his motives. Israeli 
intelligence insists that Communist activ- 
ities, at least in Egypt and Syria, are not 
nearly so serious as they have been made 
to seem, that in fact Nasser is using the 
Communist threat as 1) an excuse to put 
down honest Syrian disillusionment at the 
way the United Arab Republic is working 
out, and 2) a bogy to frighten Westerners 
so they will make up to him. 

Waterfall from the East. Nasser him- 
self is again playing both sides, as the 
game of “positive neutralism” requires. 
Last week no fewer than four Premiers 
called on him. Italy’s Premier Amintore 
Fanfani, the first top Western statesman 
to visit Cairo in two years, was there to 
argue a special Italian affinity for Ar- 
abs. Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah passed 
through; Lebanon’s new Premier Rashid 
Karami dropped in to mend fences; and 
East Germany's Otto Grotewohl made a 
formal call on Nasser. Afterwards Grote- 
wohl announced that the two countries, 
while not generally recognizing one an- 
other, would establish “consular rela- 
tions.” West Germany, true to its in- 
sistence that it will break off relations 
with any nation that recognizes Com- 
munist East Germany, sent its ambassa- 
dor over to ask Nasser what was going on. 
Nasser’s aides denied that the boss had 
promised East Germany anything of the 
kind. : 

Until a few weeks ago, the energetic 
West Germans had hoped to get in on the 
construction of Nasser’s beloved Aswan 
Dam by offering him $so million to help 
build it. Then Bonn for the first time 
learned about a vital clause in Nasser’s 
December agreement with Moscow. The 
Russians had demanded and apparently 
got a veto over all contracts for the first 
section of the project—building a coffer- 
dam, dividing the Nile around the site, 
etc. Asked /svestia sweetly: “Do they 

the West Germans] wish to make com- 
mitments on the second section of the 
dam five years beforehand?” In other 
words, Nasser is stuck with the Russians 
exclusively at the dam site until 1964, and 
they can work like beavers if they want 
to or sulk like turtles. Question: Where 
does this leave Nasser if the Russians 
decide to do more than mildly regret his 
campaign against Arab Communists? 


RUSSIA 
The Roots Are in the Way 


However ignominious was former Pre- 
mier Nikolai Bulganin’s performance in 
publicly confessing error at last month's 
Central Committee meeting in Moscow, 
it was not groveling enough to satisfy 
his sometime globetrotting pal, Nikita 
Khrushchev. Unprecedentedly, Moscow 
last week published a stenographic report 
of the December session at which Bul- 
ganin demeaned himself. 

Moscow’s minutes, which sold out with- 
in hours, showed that after Bulganin ad- 
mitted “joining” the “antiparty activities 
of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Shepilov,”’ speaker after speaker rose— 
obviously in-a coordinated assault—to 
assail his confession as “feeble” and ‘“‘un- 
convincing.” Said Agriculture Minister 
Vladimir Matskevich, a longtime Khru- 
shchevy henchman from the Ukraine: 
“Bulganin now pretends that he only 
joined the group at the last minute. This 
is not true. If Bulganin has in fact re- 
pented, then he must disarm himself com- 
pletely and tell honestly about his sub- 
versive work and about the roots that 
have remained. 

Besides suggesting that there is still 
party opposition to be uprooted, this re- 
port indicated that Boss Khrushchev is 
demanding even more self-incriminating 
confessions before or during the 21st 
Party Congress, which opens Jan. 27. The 
rhetoric of accusation is increasing in in- 
tensity. State Prosecutor Roman Rudenko 
recently accused Malenkov & Co. of hav- 
ing “committed criminal violations of 
Soviet legality.” In the old days, using 


the word criminal was the first ritual step 
to a show trial and execution. How much 
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does Khrushchev need victims now? At 
the very least, some of Khrushchev’'s old 
comrades, now in disgrace, will probably 
have to use the Party Congress as a pub- 
lic confessional. They will be lucky if 
their humiliation ends there. 

To a group of Chicago businessmen, 
Anastas Mikoyan last week hinted that 
the oldest. and once the mightiest. of the 
disgraced comrades might soon be brought 
back from Asian exile. Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, said the First Deputy Premier, 
“might even become an ambassador to 
a larger state.” 

“He is a conservative man,” explained 
Mikoyan. “He thinks that everything past 
is good and everything new is bad. [ But | 
we have utmost confidence in him as an 
ambassador just so long as he is not in 
a position to decide on questions of re- 
form.” 

Mikoyan obviously was not talking off 
the cuff. At week's end Netherlands’ offi- 
cials confirmed that Moscow had asked 
and received permission to shift old 
Stonebottom, now 68, from the Russian 
embassy in forbidding Outer Mongolia to 
the post of ambassador in The Hague. 


FRANCE 


Revolution Accomplished 

Into the tapestried Salle des Fétes of 
the Elysée Palace one morning last week 
filed 200 of the French Community's most 
eminent soldiers. scholars and politicians. 
Solemnly the glittering assemblage heard 
the president of the provisional Constitu- 
tional Council read off the results of last 
month's presidential elections. At his last 
words—"I proclaim General Charles de 
Gaulle elected President of the Republic” 

-the guns began to boom out a trium- 
phant salute. “The first among French- 
men,” said retiring President René Coty 
in a voice heavy with emotion, “is now 
the first-ranking man in France.” 

Conscious as he was of the drama of 
the occasion—for the first time in his 
public career he appeared decked out in 
morning coat and striped pants—Charles 
de Gaulle nonetheless kept his inaugural 
speech characteristically short. He paid 
tribute to his predecessor (“a great citi- 
zen”), whose threat to resign office last 
May played a major part in persuading 
France's National Assembly to vote De 
Gaulle back into power.* As for himself, 
De Gaulle continued, “In the nation the 
national interest, in the Community the 
common interest—that is what it is my 
duty to represent, to enhance and, should 
the public safety demand it, even to im- 
pose.” 

New Face, New Title. Within an hour 
after he moved into the Elysée (where 
Madame de Gaulle had already installed 
outsized twin beds in the room formerly 
occupied by Coty), De Gaulle was already 
functioning as President. To no one’s sur- 





* In a move started by a Radio Luxembourg 


announcer, hundreds of “Thank 
you, Mr. President” telegrams have been pour- 
ing into Coty’s office in affectionate tribute to a 
sturdy and kindly personage. 


thousands of 
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prise. he named as his Premier 47-year- 
old Gaullist Lawyer Michel Debré (Tine. 
Jan. 12). Debré’s Cabinet. chosen jointly 
by the new Premier and De Gaulle him- 
self, numbered no Socialists—Socialist 
Leader Guy Mollet and his colleagues re- 
fused to share in De Gaulle’s economic 
austerity—but 17 of its members were 
holdovers from De Gaulle’s old Cabinet. 
Most noteworthy new face: Roger Frey, 
onetime planter on the Pacific island of 
New Caledonia, who was De Gaulle’s rep- 
resentative at MacArthur's headquarters. 
He succeeded scholarly, ambitious Jacques 








Paris-Match 
Ex-Presipent Cory & Successor 


A spirit of calm and respect. 


Soustelle as Minister of Information. To 
Soustelle, who had asked for the power- 
ful Interior Ministry on the strength of 
his key role in the revolt that returned 
De Gaulle to office, went the ambiguous 
title of Minister Delegated to the Pre- 
mier’s Office. How much real power would 
go with this post would presumably de- 
pend on how well Soustelle and De Gaulle 
get along in the future. 

Power to Decree. Along with De 
Gaulle’s old title of Premier, Debré legally 
inherited the power to rule France by de- 
cree for another three weeks until the 
constitution of the Fifth Republic goes 
into full effect. But he probably will find 
little to decree. In recent weeks De Gaulle 
has already issued more than 200 decrees 
revamping almost every major aspect of 
French political and economic life. Among 
the last of De Gaulle’s decrees was one 
authorizing decentralization of “the belly 
of Paris,” the antiquated wholesale mar- 
ket of Les Halles, which, by its ineffi- 
ciency, has for decades unnaturally in- 
flated food prices all over France. 

Looking back last week on the seven 





months between the demise of the Fourth 
Republic and the final emergence of De 
Gaulle’s Fifth Republic, Frenchmen could 
see much undone. but also much under 
way. And one thing deserved a cheer. “For 
the first time in our history.” said René 
Coty in his farewell speech. ‘a revolution, 
a necessary and constructive revolution, 
has been carried out in a spirit of calm 
and respect for the laws.” 

Mixed with the cheers for De Gaulle 
were a few rumbles of discontent. Two 
days before the general's inauguration, 
1,000 Paris gas and electricity workers 
demonstrated against his austerity budg- 
et. Algeria’s right-wing representatives in 
the National Assembly were angered by a 
phrase in De Gaulle’s inaugural speech 
showing that he does not consider Algeria 
a part of Metropolitan France. French 
colonists in Algeria were even more dis- 
turbed by the prospect that De Gaulle, as 
President, intends to pardon tive Algerian 
rebel captives, kidnaped by French agents 
on a 1956 Hight to Tunis. Among them is 
Mohammed ben Bella, Deputy Premier 
of the Algerian government-in-exile. The 
five would be transferred from a Paris 
prison to more comfortable detention on 
Belle-Lle, off the coast of Brittany. 


SPAIN 


Thunder in the Ravine 


The peasants of northwestern Spain 
tell a legend about Lake Sanabria. At its 
bottom, they say. lies the village of Villa- 
verde de Lucerna. It was drowned a long 
time ago, when Jesus. dressed as a pau- 
per, came begging alms and the villagers 
turned him away. Only a few 
who gave him bread were saved, as well 
as the oven in which the bread was baked 
—and the oven survived as a small her- 
mitage on the western shore of the lake 
near the village of Ribadelago. 

One night last week all was quiet in 
Ribadelago. In the tavern men were play- 
ing cards. At the church Father Placido 
Esteban*Gonzalez had just arrived on his 
motor scooter from the provincial capital 
of Zamora. An electrician named Rey was 
working late in his shop. Shortly after 
midnight the lights in the village flickered 
out. At the tavern, irritated cardplayers 
lit candles, went on with their game. Sud- 
denly, a distant, muffied roar was heard, To 
woodcutters in the mountains, it sounded 
like a “great stampede.” To one villager, 
the noise resembled “a continuous dyna- 
mite blast.” Father Placido went worried- 
ly into the street, as did the electrician 
and some of the men from the tavern. 

The thunderous rumble came from up 
the valley. where. three miles distant and 
1.690 ft. above them, the Tera River, 
swollen by a fortnight of rain, was held 
in check by a stone and concrete dam 
built two years ago. The only explanation 
of the now deafening thunder was that the 
dam had burst. Electrician Rey scrambled 
up the church tower, began ringing the 
bell in alarm. Father Placido started wak- 
ing his neighbors. Some few fled with 
him across the only bridge and climbed 
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AFRICAN PoLice BEATING RIoTER IN LEOPOLDVILLE 
A new smash on the Congo hit parade. 


the opposite hillside. Others raced to the 
church tower or to high ground. 

A wall of water, with the weight of 
230 million cu. ft. behind it, came surging 
down the narrow ravine, smashed into 
the village in a wave 20 ft. high. The 
stone bridge was swept away. The church 
was cut in two, and only the tower re- 
mained standing. All but 25 of the town’s 
150 houses were wiped out. 

Slowly, the flood subsided and lost it- 
self in the waters of Lake Sanabria. On 
the surface floated the bodies of men, 
women and children. Dead cows, pigs 
and chickens were mingled indiscriminate- 
ly with tree trunks, telegraph poles, roof- 
tops, household goods. A man caught in 
his home floated to safety on the inflated 
rubber mattress on which he was sleeping. 
The innkeeper, who escaped to the hill- 
side, went back to empty his cash register 
and was drowned. Just before the water 
hit, an elderly couple dashed back for 
their life savings. They disappeared. Of 
the village’s soo inhabitants, 201 were 
drowned or missing, and rescue workers 
estimated that the toll would pass 250. 

This time the legendary oven hermitage 
of Villaverde de Lucerna was not spared; 
it Loo was swept away. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
"If Blood Must Run" 


In the broad-boulevarded tropical city 
of Léopoldville one day last month, a secu- 
rity officer handed the Belgian Governor 
General a piece of paper with a song 
written on it. The composer was unknown, 
but the song itself was being sung at 
nationalist meetings throughout the terri- 
tory. “Congoland, land of our forebears,” 
ran the opening lines, “we will fight for 
your freedom, if blood must run in 
streams.” Last week, after the worst erup- 
tion the Congo had seen in a decade, 
blood did in fact run in Léopoldville 
(pop. 300,000). 
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In Brussels the reaction was stunned 
surprise. For 50 years the Belgians have— 
with model efficiency and unruffled com- 
placency—run the land, 80 times the size 
of their own, that was once the private 
property of King Leopold II. They kept 
the 12.8 million blacks strictly segregated 
and denied them the vote—but then, the 
107,000 white residents had no vote 
either, and paternalism had many advan- 
tages for all. It was not until 1957 that 
the Congolese, black or white, were al- 
lowed to take part in their first municipal 
elections, and the government has never 
clearly said how much more self-govern- 
ment can be expected. 

On a Leopard Skin. Among the blacks 
there had sprung up a _ quasi-religious 
group called Abako, which Belgian news- 
papers brushed off as merely a tribal or- 
ganization. Originally it had been formed 
by the Bakongo tribe of the south as a 
sort of protective union against the 
harder-working and more favored Banga- 
las. But under the leadership of a slight, 
timid-looking but steel-willed fanatic 
named Joseph Kasavubu, 41, it gradually 
turned its anger upon bigger targets. 

Just across the Congo River from Léo- 
poldville sits Brazzaville (pop. 86,000), 
capital of French Equatorial Africa, which 
has been astir with De Gaulle’s promise 
of autonomy. Kasavubu began to dream 
of reviving the fabled 14th century king- 
dom of the Congo, combining territories 
now French, Belgian and Portuguese. 
After his election as one of Léopoldville’s 
commune burgomasters in 1957, he had 
himself declared “Supreme Leader” by his 
followers, and began receiving homage 
seated on a leopard skin, symbol of tribal 
supreme power. Meanwhile, the rival Ban- 
galas also began organizing, and the bush 
telegraph began to echo the nationalist 
sentiments of the recent All African Peo- 
ples Conference in Accra. To make mat- 
ters worse, the demand for Congolese cop- 
per ore hit a slump, and jobless natives 


swarmed into the city to find work. 
Finally, one day last week, 4,000 blacks 
jammed into the courtyard of a Y.M.C.A. 
to hear Kasavubu speak at an unauthor- 
ized protest meeting. When the police 
arrived, the riots began. 

"Down with Belgium." With cries of 
“Independence!”, “Down with Belgium!” 
and “Vive Ghana!”, the crowd surged 
down Prince Baudouin Avenue, was soon 
joined by thousands of spectators who 
were just then emerging from the football 
stadium. The swollen mob swept through 
the city, upset and burned cars, stoned 
and mauled Europeans, pillaged shops. 
Bands looted public buildings and in- 
vaded mission schools, concentrating their 
fury on Roman Catholic more than on 
Protestant schools (though Kasavubu, 
mission-educated, studied philosophy for 
three years as a Catholic seminarist). 
Under orders from their Belgian officers, 
African police opened fire, and Belgian 
paratroopers manned key points about the 
European part of the city. But for two 
whole days the rioting continued, until an 
estimated 175 people had been killed. 

In Brussels a hushed special session of 
Parliament quickly voted to send an in- 
vestigatory mission. The new Minister of 
the Congo, Maurice van Hemelrijck, a 
longtime critic of Belgian complacency 
and the author of a long-awaited proposal 
for the Congo's gradual emancipation that 
is to be presented to Parliament this week, 
gave his countrymen a brief but pointed 
lecture. “We have been on the border of 
catastrophe,” he said. “We are not with- 
out fault. We could not wait so long with- 
out punishment before letting the Congo- 
lese know of our intentions.” 


TOGOLAND 
The Helpful Neighbor 


To the French chargé d'affaires in 
Accra, it seemed that Ghana's Foreign 
Minister Kojo Botsio was only trying to 
be helpful. The Foreign Minister had 
called him in especially to warn the 
French of a sinister plot about to take 
place in neighboring Togoland, which the 
French have run under trusteeship since 
World War I. Botsio’s intelligence seemed 
detailed; he knew what roads were to be 
seized and at what hour, what communi- 
cations lines would be cut, just who in 
the Togoland government would be ar- 
rested. It was all very convincing, even 
though the French diplomat knew that 
Ghana itself is working to annex French 
Togoland as it has already annexed Brit- 
ish Togoland. The French chargé rattled 
off a message to Paris that there was no 
time to be lost. 

Had the story ended there, it would 
have had its share of irony. The Premier 
of Togoland, Sylvanus Olympio, against 
whom the plot was presumably directed, 
has long been a thorn in the French side. 
A graduate of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and a top African executive in 
Unilever (Lever Bros.), Olympio lobbied 
so successfully in Paris and at the U.N. 
that he wangled from a reluctant Paris 
the promise of independence by 1960. 

Nevertheless, compared to the youthful 
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A newfangled notion brings you 
an old-fashioned soup 


Llow Campbells 
brings a grand 
old favorite up to 
date foronly 
L2¢ a sening 






5 It’s a well-known fact 
> that old-fashioned vege- 
table with beef soup 
doesn’t take kindly to 
highfalutin, hurry-up cooking meth- 
ods. Ordinarily, you’d spend the 
better part of a day preparing this fra- 
grant, flavorful dish for the family table. 

That’s how things used to be. 

Now, thanks to Campbell's, you can 
serve Old-Fashioned Vegetable with 
Beef Soup at its slow-simmered best in 
less time than it takes to cut up the 
carrots for a home-cooked version. And 
fresher, more savory soup never came 
from a farm-kitchen kettle. 


No short cuts in the cooking 
Here is Old-Fashioned Vegetable with 
Beef Soup cooked as it should be— 
slowly, unhurriedly. It’s made with a 
meaty soup-bone, generous juicy chunks 
of beef...and every garden vegetable 
you can think of... all cut big and sim- 
mered in at just the right moment to 
keep the pieces whole, yet tender. 

Now comes the newfangled touch. 





VEGETABLE 


Green Pea with Ham + Cream of Potato 
Clam Chowder (New England Style) 
Oyster Stew + Cream of Shrimp 
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Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef Soup, frozen by Campbell's to bring 
you all the good garden freshness of this great country-style favorite. 


Even before it cools, Campbell’s rushes 
the soup to the freezer. For freezing is 
the only way to capture and hold the 
good, garden-fresh flavor that makes 
Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef 
Soup the all-time favorite it is. 


Better eating — Better price 
Ordered in a fine country-style restau- 
rant, soup like this would cost far more 
than Campbell’s low price: just 12¢ a 
serving. For some wonderful eating, 
pick up a can or two next time you pass 
your grocer’s freezer. 


OLD-FASHIONED 








Vegetable'n Cheese Duet~In sauce- 
pan, combine 1 can of Campbell's 
Frozen Old-Fashioned Vegetable with 
Beef Soup and 1 soup can of milk. 
Heat slowly until soup thaws; do not 
boil. Stir now and then. Add 1 cup 
shredded sharp cheese. Heat just until 
cheese melts. Three to four servings. 


sie VEGETABLE win BEEF SOUP 


FROZEN by Camptell 
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hotheads of Togoland’s vociferous Ju- 
vento Party, Olympio had turned out to 
be a moderate. The Juvento demand oust- 
er of the French and union with Ghana. 
It was strange. of course, that the Gha- 
naians, who had so much to gain from 
Togoland'’s Juvento and so much to lose 
with Olympio, should be the very ones to 
warn of a Juvento plot against him. But 
the French apparently did not take time 
to think about that. 

To Lomé flew three planeloads of 
French paratroopers, and a column of in- 
fantry moved in to cordon off the city. 
Angrily, the Togolese demanded just what 
the French meant by this show of force. 
French officers, equally puzzled, said 
they had come to stop a revolution. Asked 
the Togolese huffily: “What revolution?” 
At his shabby house. called La Hutte, 
the debonair Premier airily dismissed a 
guard assigned to protect him against 
assassination: “Go away. I don’t need 
you. If you want to sit up all night at 
the alert, go to your camp and do it, but 
leave me in peace.” He went back to his 
dinner, chuckling. “A coup d’état by the 
Juvento?” he scoffed. “Nonsense. They 
are much too busy dividing themselves 
into factions. They haven't time to plan.” 

Olympio was right, and four days later 
the French withdrew with what dignity 
they could. But what about the Ghana 
story of a plot? Was it just a trap to 
embarrass Olympio? In Accra officials 
said nothing, and Paris thought it best to 
do the same. Sighed one Parisian official 
helplessly: “Charmant, n’ést-ce pas?” 


AFRICA 
"Try to Be Happy" 


At first, the atmosphere grew so tense 
that the resplendently robed Honorable 
Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, Finance Min- 
ister of the federal government of Nigeria, 
felt obliged to do a bit of prodding. “Why 
are we so solemn?” he cried. “Let's cheer 
our speakers and try to be happy!” The 
175 delegates to the opening meeting of 
the newly created U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Africa had first to find out 
whether they could even get along with 
one another. 

For eight years—fearing that it would 
become just one more platform for 
anti-colonialist tirades—European coloni- 
al powers had opposed setting up a U.N. 
commission for Africa like those already 
in existence for Asia, Europe and Latin 
America. Not until last spring, and after 
U.S. prompting, did the U.N. finally es- 
tablish the E.C.A. headquarters in Ethi- 
opia, oldest independent nation on the 
continent. Membership: six European na- 
tions, nine independent African countries, 
and associates from colonial and trust ter- 
ritories. In a continent with a bewildering 
array of problems and a disheartening lack 
of experience, the commission hopes to 
help raise living standards by pooling eco- 
nomic information and skill. 

Open Season. In his welcoming speech, 
Emperor Haile Selassie insisted that “eco- 
nomic and political progress should go 
hand in hand.” For the next few days it 
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was open season on the Europeans. Out- 
voted 9 to 6, they got not one single of- 
fice on the commission. France in particu- 
lar was constantly scolded for its policy in 
Algeria. Sometimes the Africans even be- 
gan squabbling among themselves. But 
just when the commission seemed about 
to be killed off before ever getting started. 
the delegates began to settle down and 
work together. 

Never once did the British allow them- 
selves to be drawn into the political 
wrangling. Instead, they contented them- 
selves with a mild statement at the end of 
the meeting explaining that “our silence” 
meant, not agreement with the anti- 


colonial remarks. but only a “desire to 





Leo Rosenthal—Pix 
Supan’s MEKKI ABBas 
Life will be simpler. 


preserve harmony.’ When Guinea, the 
only French territory to vote non to De 
Gaulle, proposed a resolution asking for 
special consideration from the U.N. in 
view of its “desertion” by France, the 
French merely stared ahead in silence, 
did not even bother to vote against the 
resolution. Africa's independent nations 
were clearly in the saddle, and the repre- 
sentatives of the European powers were 
resigned to the fact. 

Open Doubts. As a result, the commis- 
sion managed to make plans that in the 
long run could make the Europeans’ life 
in Africa a good deal simpler. It called for 
a conference of statisticians to make the 
first comprehensive survey of the needs of 
Africa as a whole. It made plans for a 
study of resources and power, for a board 
of experts to act as permanent economic 
advisers, for a training program for Afri- 
cans, and for ways to attract capital, pro- 
mote trade, and improve transportation 
on a continent-wide basis. 

“Until this moment,” said the commis- 
sion’s able executive secretary, ex-Rhodes 
Scholar Mekki Abbas of the Sudan, when 
the program was approved, “I had my 
doubts about this job.” 


















CONFERENCES 
An Army of Principles 


In a spacious marble building in New 
Delhi last week, earnest men from 53 
nations quietly undertook a task of more 
potential importance to 20th century man 
than the cracking of the atom or the 
exploration of space. Their goal: to foster 
the rule of law throughout the world by 
defining the minimum legal safeguards 
that all men everywhere could reasonably 
demand of their governments. 

The men who met in New Delhi were 
members of a unique organization—the 
International Commission of Jurists. Born 
in 1952 out of revulsion at the drumhead 
trials then going on in Communist East 
Germany, and supported by 20,000 law- 
yers throughout the world, the jurists’ 
commission is tied to no national govern- 
ment, is so thoroughly self-financed that 
the delegates to last week's congress had 
to dig into their own pockets to get up the 
air fare to New Delhi. Thanks to its free- 
dom from official pressures, the commis- 
sion does not have to worry about diplo- 
matic niceties. No lawyers from Spain, 
Portugal, South Africa or the Soviet bloc 
were invited to New Delhi, on the ground 
that the rule of law is not in operation in 
their countries. 

Reality's Representative. The jurists’ 
commission does not try to make interna- 
tional law. It concentrates on specific vio- 
lations of civil liberties. It sent observers 
to the political trial of Yugoslavia’s Milo- 
van Djilas and to South Africa’s mass 
treason trial, and believes that their pres- 
ence may have helped to shame the prose- 
cution into redrafting the flimsy indict- 
ments of the 91 defendants in the South 
African trial. To New Delhi Britain sent 
a high-powered delegation that hoped, in 
after-hours talk, to impress on lawyers 
who had come from newly independent 
Commonwealth countries the need for 
strict constitutional limitations on the 
powers of such ambitious rulers as 
Ghana’s Premier Kwame Nkrumah. 

Real focus of the commission’s interest, 
however, was its ambitious attempt to 
come up with a universally acceptable set 
of “principles, institutions and procedures 
. . . to protect the individual from arbi- 
trary government and to enable him to 
enjoy the dignity of man.” Right at the 
start, the jurists’ qualifications for this 
job were challenged by India’s Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru, himself a onetime 
barrister-at-law of London’s Inner Tem- 
ple. India is bothered by the setting up of 
military dictatorships all over Southeast 
Asia; it is itself a democracy, but does not 
scruple on occasion to hold political pris- 
oners without trial. Said Nehru: “It may 
be that in a changing society, | the execu- 
tive] represents reality more than the 
statute law which the judge administers.” 

How little Nehru’s classic rationaliza- 
tion for arbitrary government impressed 
the free world’s lawyers was made clear in 
the final resolution of the New Delhi con- 
gress. Among its recommendations: 

@ Any legislative powers granted to the 
executive branch of a national government 
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“Perfect 7 Year Mellowness is one of the 


reasons our Old Kentucky Tavern is recognized as the 
world’s finest Bourbon. Few others age that long. And 
you'll find flavor and bouquet at their very peak, thanks 


to our special way of aging in fresh-air warehouses.” 
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“should be within the narrowest possible 
limits.” 
@ “Limitations on _ legislative power 
should be incorporated in a written con- 
stitution and the safeguards therein 
should be protected by an independent 
judicial tribunal.” 
@ An accused person must be assumed 
innocent until proved guilty. 
@ Judges should be chosen in such a way 
and assured of long-enough tenure of 
office that they can act independently. 
The Common Decencies. As realistic 
men, the jurists had no illusions that these 
vital safeguards to liberty would sweep 
the earth overnight. “Our business here,” 
said India’s ex-Supreme Court Judge Viv- 





Wir tHe Ne WINs IN RANGOON 
After the ball was over, the dance was through. 


ian Bose, “is to see whether we as lawyers, 
judges and jurists cannot stir the con- 
science of the world into insisting that 
there shall be certain common decencies 
for all men in all lands.” To some it might 
seem improbable that the conscience of 
the world would ever greatly affect the 
actions of totalitarian rulers. But the men 
who met in New Delhi last week had be- 
hind them the experience of one of his- 
tory’s most successful propagandists. 
Wrote Tom Paine 175 years ago: “An 
army of principles will penetrate where an 
army of soldiers cannot.” 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Tito's Travels 

On Bali, “island of the gods.” 100 
barefoot maidens in sarongs swiveled up 
and offered silver bowls filled with flowers 
to Yugoslavia’s President Tito, 66, and 
Indonesia’s President Sukarno, 57. Then 
host and guest retired to the new palace 
at Tampaksiring, where at sunset maid- 
ens splash naked in Roman-style baths 
beneath Sukarno’s windows, With food 
and music furnished by Sukarno, cham- 
pagne and slivovitz brought in off Tito's 
ocean-going yacht Galeb (Seagull), the 
two Presidents and their wives rang in 
the New Year in memorable fashion. 
Dancers trampled the palace lawn with 
polkas and Partisan Kolo. At midnight 
Tito and Sukarno embraced and kissed. 
At dawn the revelers were dancing in 
their shirtsleeves. A rainstorm broke; 
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they moved inside. Not until 7 a.m. did 
the party break up. 

Stop the Movie. Sailing away on New 
Year's morning, after ten days of such 
treatment in Indonesia, Tito might have 
been looking ahead to more of the same 
at the next port of call, But Burma un- 
expectedly asked him to delay his arrival 
two days, until its national independence 
celebration was over. On his last visit to 
Burma in 1955. when his neutralist friend 
U Nu was Premier, crowds thronged the 
streets of Rangoon beneath banners that 
proclaimed “Long Life to Great Tito!” 
When he arrived in Rangoon last week, 
after seven days at sea, the atmosphere 
had changed. There were no banners, and 


it was obvious that the new military 
regime of Premier General Ne Win had 
not asked the crowds to turn out. 

Tito’s visit has caused rumblings in 
Communist circles all over Asia, and 
General Ne Win was in no mood to 
borrow trouble with his Red Chinese 
neighbors on the north. Red China and 
Burma dispute their common border, and 
Ne Win’s army is trving to rout out Com- 
munist guerrillas. Red China’s Ambas- 
sador Li I-mang has lately complained to 
the Burmese for permitting the showing 
of the Nat “King” Cole film China Gate, 
and even protested when a soccer team 
from Hong Kong played in Rangoon. And 
so in Burma Tito got a formal 21-gun 
salute and the usual round of dinners and 
conferences, but he cut short his two-day 
visit by five hours. 

"Evil Tendency." In Indonesia, left- 
wing groups that usually support the Reds 
had been ecstatic in their welcome of 
Tito, but Indonesia’s local Communists, 
mindful of Tito’s heretical brand of 
Marxism, alternately tried to ignore Tito’s 
presence, belittle it, or by indirection at- 
tack it. Peking’s press and radio de- 
nounced him as a “running dog of im- 
perialism,” and headlined the claim: 
DRUNKENNESS IN YUGOSLAVIA RANKS 
SECOND IN WorRLD. After Tito had left 
Bali, the Red-lining Indonesian news- 
paper Bintang Timur accused him of 
“carrying out a Western mission.” 

After Rangoon, Tito’s next stop was 
India, the home of his fellow neutralist 


Jawaharlal Nehru, who used to be careful 
to say little to offend Moscow or Peking. 
But in a memo to his ruling Congress 
Party last August, Nehru had criticized 
the “growing contradictions” in Commu- 
nism, charged that Communism’s “un- 
fortunate association with violence en- 
courages a certain evil tendency in human 
beings,” and likened the Reds’ reliance 
on violence to that of the fascists. Lately, 
Nehru has found himself under attack 
from no less a Red than Pavel Yudin, 
Soviet Ambassador to Red China and one 
of the Soviet Communist Party’s leading 
theoreticians. In the December issue of 
the World Marxist Review (published in 
Prague), Yudin accuses Nehru of dis- 
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WITH SUKARNO IN BANDUNG 


torting Communism’s meaning and dis- 
crediting “the real and living socialism” 
that the Reds are building in China and 
Europe. Nehru’s police, he said, had com- 
mitted “collective murders” in putting 
down mob violence. 

But when they get to comparing notes, 
Tito might solace Nehru by reciting the 
more abusive things Moscow and Peking 
find to say about Tito. 


INDIA 
The Nizam's Daughter 


Of the Nizam of Hyderabad it can be 
truly said that he is the man who has 
everything. In his 72 years, he ruled a 
state of 18 million people, bossed a bril- 
liantly uniformed army of 22,000 men, 
had a fortune estimated at $2 billion. 
In his sprawling King Kothi palace, dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, pearls and lesser 
gems are stored in $3 steel trunks fas- 
tened with “English-made padlocks.” 

He has had an eye for women ever 
since his teens, when his doting mother 
began giving him beautiful girls as birth- 
day presents. As a devout Moslem, he had 
four legal wives as well as 42 zenana 
companions, who have all the benefits and 
privileges of marriage except legality. 
With the help of legal wives, begums, 
concubines and birthday presents, the 
Nizam has sired more than 50 children. 

The Favorite. Some 20 years ago, the 
Nizam met the love of his life—a dancing 
girl named Leila who became one of his 
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saves, enjoys! 


“The Oasis Hot 'n Cold sure saves 
time. Our employees formerly went 
out or sent out for coffee; some used 
a hot plate. We feel sure it has paid 
for itself several times. However, I 
am the biggest user in the house and 
the time I've saved personally by not 
going out for coffee has probably 
paid for the machine.” . .. V.P., T.V. 
Station, West Virginia. 


Cut Time Two Thirds! 


“The Oasis Hot 'n Cold cut our coffee- 
break time two thirds and will pay for 
itself in 6 months. We wouldn't be 
without it.” . . . Building Material 
Dealer, Louisiana. 


It's Great! 


“The Oasis Hot 'n Cold is a great 
money and time saver. It takes about 
one-tenth the time to serve coffee 
Our employees think 
it is great because 
they don't have to go 
out or send out for 
coffee.” Carpet Dist., 
... Philadelphia. 
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Sold everywhere .. . 
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Dept. 5-K, Columbus 13, Ohio 
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begums, has since presented him with 
five sons and two daughters. Last week, 
in the familiar role of father of the bride. 
the Nizam presided over the wedding of 
Mash-Hadi, the 19-year-old eldest daugh- 
ter of Favorite Leila. 

Like many another wealthy man, the 
Nizam keeps his billions because he is 
careful of his pennies. He decreed that 
the wedding was to be a simple family 
affair and did not illuminate the walls of 
his palace with the multicolored electric 
lights that are a feature even of middle 
class Indian weddings. The bridegroom, 
Nawab Mahmood Jung, who comes of an 
aristocratic Hyderabad family that ranks 
just below the Nizam. drove up to the 
palace in a 1o0-car motorcade, wearing a 
cloth-of-gold coat and a_ sun-sparkling 
necklace of diamonds and emeralds. His 
face was delicately veiled by strings of 
orange blossoms and arum lilies specially 
flown in from Bangalore, 300 miles away. 

The bride. according to Moslem cus- 
tom, waited in another room during the 
wedding ceremony, attired in a rose-pink 
silk sari heavy with gems and gold em- 
broidery, and wearing a pearl necklace 
and earrings. She had been bathed in rose 
water, massaged with scented sandalwood 
oil, perfumed with attar of roses; her 
nails, the palms of her hands and the 
soles of her feet were stained with henna. 

Palace of One's Own. In honor of the 
young couple, the happy Nizam proudly 
recited three Persian odes that he had 
composed himself. He garlanded them 
with flowers, after first pointing out that 
never before had a Nizam so bedecked a 
bride and groom, and in a burst of gener- 
osity made a cash grant of $21 a month to 
two local orphanages. The Nizam also 
promised to build the couple a palace 
next to his own, and settled on them a 
trust fund of undisclosed size—something 
he did not do for any of the five other 
berum daughters he has married off. 

Che wedding had a special meaning for 
another of the Nizam’s offspring, Shaha- 
zadi Pasha, his eldest daughter by a legal 
wile. She had also been betrothed to a 
nawab long ago, but the Nizam abruptly 
canceled the wedding when he was warned 
by a passing holy man that he would not 
long survive her marriage. Shahazadi 
Pasha, now a 40-year-old spinster, often 
used to drive around Hyderabad with her 
father in one or another of the old cars 
he thriftily uses, but she is seldom seen 
any more, 


JAPAN 
The Fall 


“Even monkeys fall from trees.’ runs 
an old Japanese proverb. Last week the 
wiliest arborealist in the Japanese politi- 
cal jungle crashed ingloriously to earth. 
He was Liberal-Democrat Party Board 
Chairman Ichiro Kono, the beady-eyed, 
roly-poly little man who for a decade has 
personified in his countrymen’s minds the 
guile of political party intrigue. 

In a way, Kono’s fall was assured by 
the way he helped put Nobusuke Kishi in 
as Premier in 1957. “I arranged that Kishi 











Sankei Shimbun 


IcHtRO Kono 
His pot stolen in the moonlight. 


should be Premier,” boasted Kono, who 
previously had more or less managed the 
government of doddering old Premier 
Ichiro Hatoyama. “I intend for him to 
hold the post for about two years. At the 
moment I am a little too young for it.” 
At that point Kishi was 60, Kono 58. 

No man to wait meekly for his dis- 
missal, Kishi cashed in on Japan's eco- 
nomic boom by sweeping last year’s elec- 
tions, and promptly edged Minister of 
State Kono out of the Cabinet to the 
party board chairmanship. Then last fall 
Kishi ran into heavy public and parlia- 
mentary opposition to his bill for beefing 
up Japan’s long-feared police (Time, Nov. 
17). Though members of his own party 
joined in the criticism of the Premier, 
Kono urged him to go ahead and ram his 
police bill through. As the din in the Diet 
louder, Kishi saw a sweet use for 
his adversity. Rounding suddenly on 
Kono last week, Kishi demanded his res- 
ignation, along with those of two other 
party aides. “Responsibility for the con- 
fusion in the Diet rests on these three,” 
he blandly announced. “Therefore, I have 
no intention of placing them in a respon- 
sible position again.” If he can get away 
with these shifts, and get re-elected as par- 
ty president at the forthcoming Liberal- 
Democrat meeting, Kishi presumably can 
count on being Premier for another two 
years. 

At this point, Kono’s enemies recalled 
another Japanese proverb: “Nobody is 
more stupid than the man who allows his 
pot to be stolen on a moonlit night.” 


HUNGARY 
On the Border 


Almost 180,000 Hungarians poured 
across the frontier into neighboring Aus- 
tria during the 1956 rebellion. But after 
Soviet tanks crushed the revolt, the Iron 
Curtain went up again—a 6-ft., double 


grew 
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vour office staff 


exactly to your work-load 


Smooth-running business offices throughout the nation 
use Kelly Girls” service to match their office staffs 
exactly to their work-loads. It’s modern management’s 
method of bringing payroll costs in line with the work 
performed. And it’s as effective in small, one-girl offices 
as it is in the offices of the largest corporations. 


This is how it works: On days when your office staff 
is extra-busy due to emergency rush jobs, or even 
anticipated work peaks, Kelly Girls handle the over- 
load, ending the need for overtime or for additional 
permanent help. Then, when the work-load is back 
to normal, your regular staff handles its usual duties. 
You don’t need Kelly Girls until the “‘next time’’, or 
until you need temporary white collar girls to fill in 
for ill or vacationing “‘regulars’’. 


Kelly Girls are tested and carefully screened. They’re 


FREE: ‘“‘STRETCHING YOUR 
OFFICE STAFF—The big 
change in office management 
practices." Answers your questions 
about temporary office help. Call or 
write for your copy today! 
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SERVICE, INC. 


(A DIVISION OF RUSSELL KELLY OFFICE SERVICE. INC.) =) 
HEADQUARTERS: DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN rs 


SERVING EFFICIENT BUSINESS FIRMS NATIONWIDE 


bonded and insured, and each one—whether she’s a 
stenographer, typist, clerk, Calculator operator or 
other specialist—is fully guaranteed. 


You pay only for hours worked—no more. Because 
Kelly Girls remain on our payroll, social security, 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
payroll taxes and personnel paperwork are our 
problems, not yours. 

You can get one, a dozen, or more Kelly Girls for any 
length of time—starting tomorrow, if you wish. Call 
your nearest office today. 


KELLY GIRLS ARE EVERYWHERE! 


Coast-to-coast service. Check the white pages of your phone 
book under “Kelly Girl Service’’ or “Russell Kelly Office Service” 
.. or in your American Express Credit Card Directory. 
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barbed-wire fence and hidden minefields 
along the entire 125 miles of the border. 
Those left behind in Hungary no longer 
could escape; the few who did try to flee 
were crippled by mine explosions or 
trapped and shot by Red patrols. 

Among refugees who stayed on in Aus- 
tria were many separated from their fami- 
lies. For them freedom had a special hard- 
ship: they were homesick, and 8,600 of 
them took up the Communist offer to go 
home. One such was Josef Sarkany, 58 
who had been an automobile mechanic in 
Budapest. After making it safely to Aus- 
tria alone in the big exodus, he waited in 
vain for his family to join him. As the 
days stretched to months, Josef despaired, 
turned himself in to the Hungarian lega- 
tion in Vienna and asked to go home to 
his family. 

The Reds had promised forgiveness to 
all repatriates, and the first ones were 
welcomed back to Budapest on a Red car- 
pet—but not Josef. He could not even 
find a job until late last year, when the 
Communist regime found one for him. 
Josef, his wife Maria and their two daugh- 
ters, Klara, 18, and Maria Juliana, 12 
were shipped off for conscript labor to 
the provincial town of Szombathely, just 
six miles from the Austrian frontier. 

One night last week Josef and his fam- 
ily stole out of their quarters. In a driving 
rainstorm they struggled across muddy 
fields to the border. There Josef told his 
family to line up single file and follow in 
his footsteps. Josef picked his way to the 
barbed-wire fence and cut a hole in it. 
One by one, his family followed. 

The Sarkanys succeeded where only 
half a dozen have before in recent months 
—they crossed the border into Austria 
alive. But they paid a price. At the fron- 
tier young Klara strayed a step from her 
father’s path. A mine exploded, and the 
others had to pull her to safety. On the 
day she won her freedom, Klara Sarkany 
lost her right leg. An Austrian surgeon 
had to amputate it below the knee. 


MALTA 


Back to Colonialism 

Almost everywhere else, Britain is let- 
ting its crown colonies move toward 
self-government, even independence, more 
quickly than it often thinks wise. But 
Britain turned back the clock last week 
on the island of Malta, site of the Royal 
Navy's main base in the Mediterranean. 
Unable to satisfy the voracious demands 
of the island’s unpredictable, Oxford-edu- 
cated former Prime Minister Dom Min- 
toff (who last year wanted to incorporate 
Malta into Britain itself, but now talks 
about making it a neutral port guaranteed 
by the U.N. Security Council), and un- 
willing to grant independence to the rock- 
bound island that must import nine times 
as much as it exports, the British sus- 
pended the 1947 constitution that allowed 
the 320,000 Maltese to elect their own 
representatives. Henceforth the British 
Governor will appoint his own council 
of advisers. Replied Mintoff: “Britain's 
days in the Mediterranean are numbered.” 
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IMPERIAL 


DECEBEE, 


...atstances SArink_ 


Imperial gives you a wider world to discover, puts 
far-off, long-dreamed-of sights in comfortable reach. 

It’s not sheer speed that works this magic (though 
Imperial has speed you'll rarely use). 

It is decreed by the anatomy of the car itself. Seats 
which mold themselves to the way you sit, which 
adjust through an infinite number of positions 
(specially installed swivel seats swing doorward to 
let you in and out easily). A steering wheel and pedals 
so deftly positioned that your hands and feet fall 
naturally into place. Remarkable optional Auto-Pilot 
that frees your right foot from the accelerator. 

It is decreed by the size and silence of Imperial’s 
Royal Coach Body . . . where the loudest sound 





you hear is the pleasant whispering of the wind. 

It is decreed by skilled craftsmen working carefully 
in the finest of America’s automotive plants. 

You feel this car a part of you... an extension of 
your own personal driving pattern. It is so restful, 
so easy to guide and stop and maneuver you can 
spend hundreds of miles longer at the luxurious task 
of driving it... without fatigue. 

When your Imperial is delivered... keep in mind 
that almost nothing will ever be too far away again. 


IMPERIAL 


...excellence without egual 








LET’S SKIP all the things vou've read about him, all the 


things you've heard too often or too young. Forget the 
face on the penny, the speech at Gettysburg. Forget 


the official things and look at the big thing. What was 


y 
there about Abraham Lincoln? 

He came out of nowhere special. His folks were nobody 
special. Abe was a smart boy, but not too smart He told 
funny stories. He was strong and kind. He'd never try 


to hurt vou, or cheat you, or fool vou. 


Young Abe worked at odd jobs and read law books at 
night. Eventually he found his way into local politics And 
it was then that people began to know there was 


something special about Abe Lincoln. 


Abe had a habit of growing 


withour changing. So it 


seemed perfectly natural to find him padding around 








the White House in his slippers, putting his feet on 

a chair when he had a deep one to think about. And when 
the war came that might have torn his country apart, 

no one doubted what Abe would do. He was a family 


man. He resolved to keep the American family together. 


Abe Lincoln always did what most people would have 
done, said what they wanted said, thought what they 
would have thought when they stopped to think about it. 
He was everybody, grown a little taller—proof of our 
American faith that greatness comes out of ev erywhere 


{ 


when it is free to come. 
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FIDEL CASTRO LEADING REBEL ARMY DOWN HAVANA’S MALECON DRIVE 


CUBA 
Jubilation & Revenge 


With jubilation and bloody revenge, 
Cuba's new government stepped off to- 
ward its uncharted, uncertain future. Reb- 
el Fidel Castro came to Havana, the age- 
old smile of the conqueror on his face. 
He pushed through screaming Havana 
mobs to Camp Columbia, stronghold of 
ex-Dictator Fulgencio Batista’s army. The 
march of los barbudos, the bearded rebels 
who toppled Batista after two dogged 
years of guerrilla warfare, was complete. 

Castro, who promoted an 82-man in- 
vasion into a popular rebellion against 
tyranny, savored every moment of his 
victory march. He built up the drama by 
lingering five days on the way from east- 
ern Santiago, where the war began, to 
Havana. His 6,000-man column, moving 
in captured tanks, Jeeps, cars, trucks and 
buses, drew clusters of flag-waving Cu- 


FIRING SQUAD KILLING POLICE CAPTAIN IN SANTA CLARA 


bans along every road, was stopped in its 
tracks by crushing crowds in every city. 
Castro himself was folksy, eloquent and 
tireless. “How will we enter Havana?” he 
asked. “Let me see, we will go along the 
Malecon and then we will turn up that 
avenue—what is it called—General some- 
thing?” The crowd roared “General Ba- 
tista!”’ and Castro bent double laughing. 

Cheers, Promises. By the time Castro 
reached the outskirts of Havana, every 
factory and shop was closed, and the 
streets, balconies and were 
packed with a clapping. shouting crowd. 
Marmon-Herrington tanks cleared a path 
for Castro's Jeep. Rebels with outthrust 
rifles finally forced the way through the 
throngs to the palace. where Castro got a 
warm abrazo from his hand-picked Presi- 
dent, Manuel Urrutia. “I never did like 
this palace,” Castro told the crowd, “and 
I know you do not either. but maybe 
the new government will change our feel- 


rooftops 


BEFORE PEACE, EXECUTIONS 


ings.” Later, at Camp Columbia, where 
30,000 people waited, he spoke in his 
high-pitched voice, promising “peace with 
liberty, peace with justice, peace with in- 
dividual rights.” A white dove flew up 
from the crowd and settled on Fidel’s 
right shoulder. After two nights of almost 
no sleep, he bedded down in the Conti- 
nental Suite of the Havana Hilton, his 
rifle tossed on a dresser. 

But before any perfect peace set in, 
the rebels were determined to allow them- 
selves a wave of revenge against the con- 
quered foe. Last week some 28 lesser Ba- 
tista officials, left behind when the top 
dogs fled, were convicted in kangaroo 
courts and shot; another nine were exe- 
cuted without benefit of trial at all. Typ- 
ical victims: Santiago's Maritime Police 
Chief Alejandro Garcia Olayén, Santa 
Clara’s Police Chief Cornelio Rojas (see 
cuts), After one execution drew a crowd 
of 3,000, the rebels ruled that spectators 


SOME WITHOUT BENEFIT OF TRIAL 
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would henceforth be barred—but allowed 
to inspect the bodies afterward. 

In Matanzas, rebels grabbed one Juliana 
Mufioz Garcia, 42, the mother of two 
sons. The charge: that for $15 a week 
she had been a Batista informer, betray- 
ing at least two teen-age rebels to killer 
cops. When she screamed that she had 
only pointed out the house where the boys 
lived, the rebels hissed “Chivata!” (little 
goat that bleats, i.e., stool pigeon). Ter- 
rified, she awaited trial. 

In all, the rebels held more than 2,000 
captives. Urrutia declared that they would 
be tried by revolutionary courts “in the 
same manner as war criminals were tried 
in Germany.” About 300 others, Batista 
supporters, including the former boss of 
organized labor, Eusebio Mujal, crowded 
into Havana embassies. Urrutia said that 
Cuba would respect political asylum and 
allow the refugees to leave. 

Public opinion backed tough measures. 
Reason: in weed-clogged ditches, in 
police-station cellars and in shallow, un- 
marked graves, hundreds of Cuban fam- 
ilies were searching for the bodies of their 
rebel sons, slain by the cops. One aban- 
doned well in the western province of 
Pinar del Rio yielded 13 decomposing 
corpses. 

Dissension, Confusion. If the victors 
were united in revenge, they were divided 
in how to share the glory. The Directorio 
Revolucionario, a student group backed 
by onetime President Carlos Prio, which 
had its own band of guerrillas in the 
central Cuban mountains, worried that 
adulation for Castro might turn him into 
a swellhead dictator. The Directorio in- 
sisted on stockpiling guns for itself. Cas- 
tro grew furious, ordered the students to 
turn over the arms. Outgunned, they 
complied. 

The new government thereupon set off 
in confused pursuit of a program. The 
only clear lines were do-good fervor at 
home and opposition to dictators abroad. 
The Communists were freed to operate 
openly for the first time since 1953; the 
Communist paper Hoy appeared imme- 
diately. Though only 12,000 strong in a 
population of 6,500,000, the Communists 
infiltrated some rebel columns during the 
fighting, rushed into the convenient vac- 
uum in organized labor and grabbed five 
out of 18 seats on the executive board of 
the hastily formed rebel labor federation. 

In foreign affairs, Castro seemed prin- 
cipally concerned with Dominican Dicta- 
tor Rafael Trujillo, who gave refuge to 
Batista. “Let Trujillo start trouble,” he 
boasted. ‘We'd like that.” Castro, who 
holds only the title of “delegate of the 
President to the armed forces,”” promised 
a thorough housecleaning of the military. 

The professedly democratic rebel move- 
ment gave elections a low priority—18 
months from now, or perhaps two years. 
Urrutia vowed that rampant prostitution, 
a symbol of Batista corruption, would be 
wiped out. When warned that this might 
hurt tourism, he answered that Cuba 
will attract U.S. visitors “by more decent 
means—sports, for instance.” Castro said 
that the gambling casinos would be re- 
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CELIA & HAYDEE ON THE MARCH 


opened, for tourists only, and “the profits 
will go to the people.” The ban on liquor 
sales stayed in effect until week’s end, 
but reformist zeal could not entirely sup- 
press the Cuban love of life. As tension 
gradually eased, the shaggy warriors from 
the hills began leading awed Havana girls 
to inspect their free (normally $30-a-day ) 
rooms in the Hilton and Nacional Hotels. 
Urrutia’s Cabinet seemed respectable, 
wel] meaning, weak on government expe- 
rience. Prime Minister José Miré Car- 
dona, dean of the Havana Bar 
Association. Commerce Minister Raul Ce- 
pero Bonilla, 37, set his goal as “an effi- 
cient organization, but above al] an hon- 
est one.” Public Works Minister Manuel 
Ray Rivero, 34. an engineer, was the dap- 
per boss of the Havana rebel underground. 
He has the most urgent job of all: repair- 
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ing the shattered roads and bridges to 
move the $700 million sugar harvest, 


which starts this month. 


Women of the Rebellion 


Spotted proudly among the bearded 
troopers as the main rebel army moved 
into Havana last week were handfuls of 
gun-toting girls. They were the women 
of the revolution, who rarely fired rifles 
but in day-to-day operations kept the 
hidden rebellion alive. Fidel Castro had 
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a word of grateful praise for “the valor 
of the Cuban women in the waiting and 
praying and smuggling of guns, ammu- 
nition and messages.” 

For two years a slim, changing line of 
girls—about Soo in all—moved ceaselessly 
through government lines with the intel- 
ligence and supplies that were oxygen 
for the Sierra Maestra fire. The jump-off 
point for most was underground head- 
quarters in a medical laboratory in east- 
ern Santiago. less than a mile from the 
government fortress. It was operated as 
a cover by Mrs. Herminia Santos Buch, 
a handsome, steely matron whose rebel 
doctor-husband had been forced to flee. 
There, under flaring skirts, the rebellion’s 
girls donned canvas harnesses equipped 
with pockets, loaded themselves with mes- 
sages, gun parts, radios. One day four 
girls, chattering gaily, drove into rebel 
territory with an entire disassembled .30- 
cal. machine gun. 

As guides, rebel girls escorted visiting 
politicians, correspondents. money couri- 
ers. One 30-year-old mother, ordered to 
take a visitor through the lines quickly, 
loaded her two daughters, aged 9 and 
13, into her Chevrolet and, using them 
as camouflage, got speedily through. For 
those caught, the penalties were beat- 
ings, head shavings, sometimes rape, and 
death by torture. 

A few women stayed in the hills. bring- 
ing to Castro’s disorganized camp a touch 


of petticoat efficiency. Most important 
girl rebel was Celia Sanchez, an o ive- 
skinned brunette of about 30. Castro's 


secretary and money handler, she was a 
key personage in the headquarters after 
Castro; captains and lieutenants moved 
on her orders as though the “comman- 
dante” had personally given them. Hay- 
deé Santamaria, 31, now the wife of Edu- 
cation Minister Armando Hart, joined 
the uprising after Batista’s jailers killed 
her rebel fiancé and brother. In Castro’s 
casual headquarters she was a cook one 
moment, an adviser the next, finally went 
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ten-day state visit. 





to the U.S. as contact and fund raiser. 


Dr. Isabel Rojas, 32, commanded the 
only organized women fighters—a_ head- 
quarters guard company that participated 
in a few easy ambushes in the war's 
final days. Protected closely by strike 
forces of guerrillas, her girls suffered only 
a few tlesh wounds. 

In the primitive setting of the Sierra 
Maestra, women ate dried codfish and 
roots, tried to cling to femininity and 
spent odd moments applying treasured 
nail polish or borrowing some peasant’s 
iron to put a crease in their riding pants. 
In keeping with the rebel camp's notable 
strictness, born of the rebels’ single- 
minded attention to the tasks of war, 
the women lived apart from the men. 





TO HIS OWN EXECUTION, with a 
scornful air, marched Santa Clara Police 
Chief Cornelio Rojas, whose specialty 
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Unpopular Task. Frondizi won office with Peronista votes, 
and his first political instinct was to repay the favor with 
such spendthrift sops as massive wage rises. But Frondizi, 
son of an Italian immigrant roadbuilder, is a responsible 
lawyer and political economist, and he soon made a different 
choice. He swapped Peronista support for army backing and 
began the dangerous, unpopular job of making Argentina 
live within its means. First, he coolly downgraded the inef- 
fectual, sacred-cow national oil monopoly, by inviting for- 
eign oilmen to develop Argentina’s petroleum resources. The 


ARGENTINA’S CLEANUP MAN 


AFTER every debauch, someone must pick up 
the pieces and arrange to pay the damages, In 
Argentina, nearly bankrupt after a giddy decade 
under Dictator Juan Peron, the cleanup man is 
dour, professorial Arturo Frondizi, 50, the coun- 
try’s 31st President. Frondizi is the successor to 
Provisional President Pedro Aramburu (Tre Cov- 
57), the general who restored Argen- 
tina’s democratic political system and presided over 
the free election a year ago that gave Frondizi a 
victory. In six months, Frondizi has sharply lifted 
Argentina's prestige and credit by a stern, undem- 
agogic economic program that embodies the same 
patriotic austerity De Gaulle proposes for France. Next 
week, taking his first breather, he reaches the U.S. for a 
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Mr. Smith Goes Home 


“All the time I’ve been here I have 
tried to do things that were correct, and 
to be correct you can only deal with the 
government to which you are accredited,” 
said Earl Edward Tailer Smith, the stock- 
broker and former member of the Re- 
publican National Finance Committee 
(for Florida) who became U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Cuba in 1957. Being correct 
meant keeping in contact with Batista, 
and that, to the new rebel government, 
constituted support for Batista. Last week, 
after the U.S. became the twelfth country 
to recognize the new Cuban government, 
Ambassador Smith, 55, cleared the way 
for cordial relations by resigning. 


Photographs from Associated Press 





used to be extracting rebel fingernails 
with pliers. Tough in life and tough in 
death, he refused to put on blindfold. 


first new well came in last week, beginning a pro- 
gram that eventually will save Argentina the $300 
million it spends each year for foreign oil, a sum 
roughly equal to its whole trade deficit. Then Fron- 
dizi freed the artificially pegged peso to find its 
true value, discarded much red tape that distorted 
and paralyzed Argentina’s foreign trade. A fort- 
night ago, to help shore up the peso and make the 
economy more productive, U.S. Government and 
private banks, as well as the International Mone- 
tary Fund, announced a $329 million loan to 
Argentina. The loan soothed many Argentines, who 
tend to blame Frondizi for the discomforts of living 
within their means, but the program is not popular and 
enforcing it will take all of Frondizi’s skill. 

With lke & Rocky. His trip to the U.S. will be the first 
state visit ever made to the U.S. by an Argentine President 
(although Frondizi saw the country as a tourist in 1948). 
He will be met at Washington’s National Airport by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eisenhower. In three days in Washington, 
Frondizi will dine with the Eisenhowers and Secretary of 
State Dulles. A longtime Congressman himself, he will 
address a joint session of Congress. Also on the ten-day 
itinerary: a weekend in colonial W 
parade in Manhattan, talks with New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, flying trips to Detroit and Chicago. 



















nsburg; a ticker-tape 







“Following a governmental upheaval as 
explosive as that which has just occurred 
in Cuba,” Smith wrote to President 
Dwight Eisenhower, “I sincerely believe 
it is in the best interests of the United 
States to change its ambassadors.” To 
newsmen he added: “I have been think- 
ing about it a great deal and I just fig- 
ure the new government deserves a right 
start.” Answered Eisenhower: “We all 
earnestly hope, as you do, that the people 
of that friendly country, so close to us 
in geography and sentiment, will through 
freedom find peace, stability and progress.” 


BRAZIL 
Red Trade Defeat 


After blowing hot and cold for months 
over a barter deal with Russia—Brazilian 
cocoa for Russian oil—Brazil decided last 
week to say no. The backout was a vic- 
tory for anti-Red advisers of President 
Juscelino Kubitschek, led by Foreign 
Minister Francisco Negrao de Lima. 

Aligned against Negrao de Lima was 
a faction that included Kubitschek’s 
kitchen-cabinet foreign-affairs adviser, 
pudgy Augusto Frederico Schmidt. 
Schmidt's clique insisted that Brazil ac- 
cept Russia's repeated offers of trade and 
aid, largely to lever the U.S. into greater 
generosity. Last October the government 
announced it was trading 20,000 bags of 
cocoa for 60,000 tons of Soviet crude. 
But the Russian oil turned out to be 
the same type of paraffin-heavy crude 
that Brazil is already forced to export 
for lack of refining capacity. 

Negrao de Lima happily reported the 
deal was off. “We are not initiating any 
new commercial—much less political—re- 
lations with the Soviet Union,” he said. 
“We are not doing business with Soviet 
Russia, and you can quote me.” 
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Owner— Public Auditorium Authority of Pittsburgh & Allegheny County Architect—Mitchell & Ritchey Cons. Engr.—Ammann & Whitney 


World’s largest movable 
in just 2’2 minutes 


There’ll soon be a new shape on Pittsburgh’s sky- 
line: the glistening dome of its new Civic Arena. 

When completed in 1960, conventions, concerts, 
and opera can be scheduled under the stars without 
fear of the weather. It’ll be possible to close the 
1,350 ton movable roof in just 24 minutes—even 
in 60-mile-per-hour winds! And up to 13,640 people 
will be able to watch indoor sports like basketball, 
boxing, and hockey in any season. 


The drive systems for this revolutionary movable 
roof are all to be built by Westinghouse. Each of 
the six movable sections will be powered by five 
Westinghouse gearmotors, and Westinghouse con- 
trol systems will handle the opening and closing of 
the entire roof. 

This new Civic Arena will be a fitting addition 
to Pittsburgh, which is now celebrating its Bi- 
centennial Year. 





Covered in bad weather 


Elec. Engr.—Cari J. Long and Associates Elec, Contr.—E. C. Ernst, Inc. Mech. Contr.—Heyil & Patterson, inc. 


roof to be opened or closed 
... by Westinghouse 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westi nghouse 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE-LUCILLE BALL-DESI ARNAZ SHOWS CBS-TV MONDAYS 
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Doing his bit to whoop the boys up 
for the annual damn-the-Democrats exer- 
Lincoln’s Birthday fund-raising 
ceremonies, Republican National Chair- 
man Meade Alcorn polled G.O.P. Sena- 
tors on how many philippics they could 
unload at party rallies this year, learned 
to his mild horror that a bipartisan clerk 
had mailed one query astray. Bemused 
recipient of the inadvertent, fire-eating 
“Dear Frank” appeal: Utah’s new Demo- 


crat Frank E. Moss. 


cises at 


David Goldbogen, brother of the late 
Cinemogul Mike Todd, last week had an 
eye-boggling idea for dressing up the plot 
in Forest Park, Ill., where Mike's body 
lies. The proposal: a 9-ft.-tall, 2-ton, 
$8,000 marble statue of filmdom’s Oscar, 
which Mike won for Around the World in 
So Days (still busy at the box offices). No 
inscription would mar the marble, said 
David, adding thoughtfully: “We would 
want to keep the memorial simple.” But 
at week's end Hollywood’s Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences warned 
that rights to reproduction of the Oscar 
are strictly forbidden, and no exceptions 
vill be made—even for Mike. 

For “his zeal. charity and genuine love 
of people” and his “noble thoughts against 
racial antipathy and creedal strife,” the 
influential English-language weekly Jew- 
ish Advocate 
its man-of-the-year Boston’s lanky 


Richard Cardinal Cushing. 


tabbed as 


brisk 
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Jaunty and rakish despite some unchar- 


acteristic makeup (for one of his rare T\ 
appearances in a filmed mellerdrama) 
veteran Hoofer Fred Astaire, 60, shared 


a grin on the set with misty-eyed Daugh- 





Ava Astaire & FATHER 
In the lab. 
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ter Ava (she pronounces it Ah-va). 16 
who with Daddy’s encouragement studies 
drama at her tony Hollywood finishing 
school, does her lab work in local amateur 
theatricals. 

Pothered by an ache in the jawbone, 
weedy Pianist Van Cliburn dropped in on 
a Tucson dentist for some overdue drill- 
ing, canceled all concerts until the throb 
in his ivories dwindled to a pianissimo. 
Mumbled Van, his gift for hyperbole un- 
diminished: “I’m thrilled to death it hap- 
pened here, in the land of the sun.” 


All set to outdo his previous exploits as 
a canny hooker of the skittery bonefish 
(the Miami Chamber of Commerce once 
cited him for landing an unusually healthy 





Ass sted F 
Ex-PRrESIDENT Hoover 
1n a jet. 


3-pounder), ex-President Herbert Hoo- 
ver, 84, relaxed aboard a yacht after his 
arrival in Florida with gee-whiz approval 
of his first jet ride: “It’s a true revolution 
in air travel. It’s going to make 
change in the American scene. 








et 
1. great 
Nailed on his 16th driving rap after 
he pranged a bystander’s auto, quirkish 
Artist Lucian Michael Freud, grandson 
of Sigmund, was fined $14 by a London 
court, Said the magistrate, frisking the 
long record of Freudian slips; “You are 
temperamentally unfitted to drive a car. 
I think you'd better see a psychiatrist. 





Agog with glory after his fast tour 
as a “freelance newsman trailing Fidel 
Castro's rebels in bar-bereft Cuba, where 
his trained eye zeroed in on the local 
frails, thirsted mightily for a stiffer mode 
of life (“Water to me is undrinkable” 
and scribbled notebooks full of tidbits for 
a biography of Hero Fidel (“We're on a 
first-name basis”), paunchy Cinemactor 
Errol Flynn, 49, swashbuckled into Man- 
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“JOURNALIST” FLYNN & FRAILS 
In his head. 





hattan to praise his friend. “I’ve admired 
this man for at least two years,” said 
Flynn, leaning heavily on the Disneyland- 
ish bar (fuchsia with pink lights) in his 
“There aren't many idealists 
back in Havana, thoughts of 
Flynn, author of two barely 
remembered novels, seemed less idealistic. 
Morals-minded Castro followers joked at 
the memory of his 
and one dark-eyed rebelista murmured 
“We are more than happy to meet news- 
papermen we respect, but as to Mr, Flynn, 
we had the 
journalist. 


apartment. 
left.” But 
“Reporter 


roistering coverage, 


feeling he was not a real 


Profiering neither judicial explanation 
nor evidence of displeasure, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren resigned from the American 
Bar Association. Mused one surprised 
A.B.A, official I can't figure it out. I 
think the American Bar Association has 
been very kind to the Chief Justice. 
champions from a bevy oi 
were in the crowd of goo that 


Some 40 
sports 
stood cheering in Los Angeles last wee 
genial, handsome U.S, Decathlon Cham- 
pion Rafer Johnson, 23. Sports ILtus- 
TRATED'’s Sportsman of the Year for 1958 
his award. In 
Negro 
scored an as 





as 


got to his feet to accept 
shy dignity, Johnson, California 
who last July in Moscow 
tounding 8 
ten-event duel with Russia's Vasiliy Kuz 
thanked his parents for “making 
it all possible,” added quietly: “I have 
but one goal in life: to live like an 
American. 





points to win a tense 


netsov 


In Philadelphia the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s President Gaylord P. Harn- 
well pondered the pixyish offer from a 
local lawyer and his clients to put up 
$500,000 for an endowed professorship 
of taxation, finally announced that his 
school had no intention of honoring the 
name of the late Mobster Al Capone 
with this particular chair. 
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Sweeping finned lines, pioneered by Cars of The Forward Look, aren't just for looks! 
Based on aerodynamic principles, they make a real contribution to the remarkable 
stability of these cars on the road. You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation! 


Cars that can do what they look like they can do 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
The quality Cars of The Forward Look 

from Chrysler Corporation... A drive will bring 
out the difference great engineering makes. 


PLYMOUTH « DODGE « DE SOTO « CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 
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The Human Scratch-Pad 
Some people have skins so sensitive 
that it is possible to write on them with 
a fingernail or the smoothly curved end 
of a paper clip. This extreme sensitivi- 
ty, called dermographia (‘writing on the 
skin”) is the usual explanation when pa- 
tients complain that they are “allergic 
to everything,” two Little Rock physi- 
cians reported in the A.M.A. Journal. Al- 
though the condition has been known for 
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Gene Prescott 
Dr. JoHNsTON & PatieENT 
On sensitive skin. 


years, it is often overlooked and causes 
a lot of needless doctoring. 

Patients of this type, say Allergists 
Thomas G. Johnston and Alan G. Ca- 
zort, react simply to pressure on the 
skin. When the allergist applies a patch 
containing a suspected cause of allergic 
reaction, the patient reacts all right— 
but to the pressure of the patch, not 
to the supposedly allergenic substance. 
In their practice the doctors found that 
many patients who say they are allergic 
to wool are actually irritated by the wool’s 
rough fibers: properly conducted patch 
tests show that they do not react to 
pure wool, or the wool in their partic- 
ular sweaters. For girls, wearing a cot- 
ton blouse under the wool sweater usu- 
ally solves the problem. 

In children, the skin frequently shows 
wheals if stroked repeatedly in the same 
spot, but this sensitivity usually wears 
off. Among adults, dermographia may oc- 
cur in either sex and show up as redness 
and swelling around the belt or girdle line, 
or under shoulder straps or suspenders. 
Antihistamines are generally effective in 
controlling the reaction, say the Little 
Rock doctors. 

There is a simple way to weed out 
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patients who are “allergic to everything”: 
apply two patches with equal pressure. 
one patch containing suspected allergen 
and the other inert. If the reaction is the 
same, the patient has dermographia. 


The Sickle Threat 


When Marclan Walker was born in 
Griffin, Ga., she weighed 7 lbs. and ap- 
peared perfectly normal, just like her two 
older sisters. Not until Marclan was five 
months old did her mother notice anything 
unusual. Then it was a lack of infant 
energy. “I had no worry about her falling 
or wriggling off a bed,” Myrtis Walker 
says, “because she just stayed exactly 
where she was put.” But soon her father, 
the Rev. Lorenda R. Walker, took a pas- 
torate in Columbus. The trip to Ohio in 
a model A Ford was rough, and Marclan 
came down with pneumonia, At Colum- 
bus’ Children’s Hospital, doctors found 
something worse: she had _ sickle-cell 
anemia. That was early in 1938. It was 
two years before she went home from 
the hospital. 

Sickle-cell anemia is so-called because, 
in its victims, many red blood cells 
change from their normal roughly spheri- 
cal shape to that of a thin sickle. It is 
virtually confined to Negroes. The sick- 
ling trait is transmitted by a gene—just 
how is not certain. Best estimates are 
that 9% of U.S. Negroes (or 1,500,000) 
carry the gene but rarely need treatment, 
while perhaps 30,000, who have inherited 
the gene from both parents, have the 
full-blown disease. 

Finding a Vein. For them there is a 
continuous struggle for survival after the 
first few months, during which, like Mar- 
clan, most victims show no symptoms. 
No cure is known. Untreated, the disease 
is often fatal within ten years; even with 
the best of care, in severe cases survival 
beyond 30 is rare. Last week, on the 
campus of integrated Marshall College 
in Huntington. W. Va., Marclan Walker 
was a focus of interest not only because 
she was going on 22, but because she 
had told her story in detail in Ebony. 
It was a story of living from crisis to 
crisis, and being pulled through each time 
by blood transfusions. 

In cases like hers. the abnormal sickle 
cells pile up periodically, and many red 
cells break down, thus lower the hemo- 
globin—and hence the available oxygen 
in the blood. The victim feels fatigue. a 
racing heartbeat, shortness of breath and, 
as a result of clots which form during the 
crisis, often severe abdominal pain and 
aching joints. “Blood transfusions were 
routine with me,” says Marclan. “Long 
cuts were made on my ankles so the doc- 
tors could insert needles into larger veins 
than they could find in my arms... At 
times I would have convulsions, and 
there would be other times when I would 
lie for days in a coma... My father 
gave several direct-line transfusions to me 
before he had to stop because he couldn't 


stand to lose more blood. Then he had to 
go searching for blood donors again.” 

For Speech Therapy. When Marclan 
was three, she was not expected to live. 
Somehow she clung to life until it was 
time to go to school, and ever since she 
has been determined to keep up with her 
peers. As a high-school senior she won an 
American Legion essay contest. The prize: 
a scholarship at Marshall. There (she 
will be a senior next month) she is taking 
eleven credit hours, five of them in 


speech, and plans to become a speech 
therapist. An average of six times a year 
she has to go to St. Mary’s Hospital for a 





Mike Shea—Ebony 
MARCLAN WALKER 
On borrowed blood. 


few days and four pints of blood. But by 
various devices, such as always doing her 
homework in bed, Marclan saves enough 
energy to play the piano, teach in her 
father’s Baptist Sunday school, and carry 
on light campus activities. It has already 
taken more than 250 pints of blood to 
keep Marclan Walker up to this pitch of 
near-normal activity. 


Calling the Shots 


Although the Salk vaccine against 
poliomyelitis has been generally effective 
—saving hundreds of lives and preventing 
thousands of cases of paralysis in four 
years—much of the material used in 
about 200 million U.S. inoculations has 
been no good. As a result, an all-out effort 
to improve the commercially produced 
vaccine is now being made. Until this suc- 
ceeds, individuals who have already had 
three injections should get a fourth. 

This was the word last week at a Uni- 
versity of Michigan symposium with 
which the National Foundation launched 
its 1959 March of Dimes. Vaccinventor 
Jonas Salk was more frank than ever be- 
fore in conceding the ineffectiveness of an 
unspecified proportion of the commercial 
vaccine released, and contrasting it with 
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POSTER AND CLIPPER SHIP MODEL COURTESY OF 
MARINE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MYSTIC, CONN 








CONVAIR JET-LINERS —— an 


MASTERPIECES OF 





—— Just as craftsmanship a century ago made American 
Clipper Ships masters of that era’s transportation; so today Convair’s traditional craftsmanship is 
creating masterpieces for travelers in the new jet age. Designed with precision and built to perfection in every 
detail, Convair’s 880 and 600 Jet-Liners will be the world’s fastest and most luxurious passenger planes! 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 








Sj debonnaire! (or, driving is fun again) 


Millionaire—In styling. comfort, convenience. In the choice of 


over 700 Service and Parts HQ — 6 chie Paris body-couleurs; in the 4-door roominess. Yet, won 


Very low initial price and wonderful continuous 


economies. Look: up to 40 mpg: 
(plus 150 more in Canada); amazing resale value 
i.e., buy a Dauphine, take ar Air France 


Splurge with derfully compact and maneuverable. And very debonair about 


the money you save parking: practically anywhere you darn well choose! Get yours 


trip to Paris, too—all for the cost of a conventional car 


, 4 LK) N, A | I] AL Dauphine 


soon. Suggested retail price: $1645, port of entry, New York. 
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the small batches made in his University | 


of Pittsburgh laboratory. Dr. Salk has al- 
ways stoutly insisted that his handmade 
vaccine was capable of doing everything 
expected of it, and among hundreds of 
children inoculated with it there have 
been few cases where it failed to “take.” 
Lut since wholesale vaccinations began in 
1955, overall effectiveness of no more than 
about 80% in preventing paralytic polio 
has been claimed (many cases of paralysis 
have been reported in children who had 
had three shots). 

Beef It Up. This kind of trouble is 
unavoidable with any killed-virus prepara- 
tion, but was intensified in the case of 
polio vaccine early in the 1955 vaccination 
season when about 200 cases of polio were 
blamed on infective vaccine. The U.S. 
Public Health Service and the manufac- 
turers understandably redoubled their 
efforts to make the vaccine safe. They 
succeeded—there has been no such disas- 
ter since—but at the cost of an equally 
desirable increase in the vaccine’s potency. 

The idea that many people do not 
respond to the vaccine is wrong, Dr. Salk 
reported on the basis of elaborate studies; 
such people are few, This knocks out the 
usual excuse for the commercial vaccine’s 
failures. So the mass-produced vaccine 
must be beefed up to the potency level of 
his laboratory brand. But Dr. Salk also 
conceded defects in the design of the vac- 
cine itself. It contains three strains of 
polio virus for the three broad types that 
can independently cause disease—Maho- 
ney for Type I, MEF-1 for Type II, and 
Saukett for Type III. About 80% of para- 
lytic polio used to be caused by Type I 
strains; of the balance, Type IIT caused 
slightly more than half, leaving Type II 
as the least dangerous. But it is against 
Type II disease that the vaccine has 
proved most effective—it has almost dis- 
appeared in four years. The explanation is 
in the antibody levels that Dr. Salk has 
studied in the children he inoculated: 
highest against Type II, lower against 
Type I and lowest against Type III. 

Booster Now. Other symposium speak- 
ers agreed that the most urgent next step 
in the anti-polio war is to complete three- 
shot protection for 50 million Americans 
under 40 who still have had no vaccine or 
only an odd shot, This will mean wiping 
out pockets of epidemic potential, now 
found mainly in low-living-standard areas, 
such as the Detroit slums that bred 1958's 
deadliest outbreak. Simultaneously, Dr. 
Salk recommended a fourth or booster 
shot for those who have already had three. 
(Though some nervous-Nellie parents 
have had their children jabbed seven or 
eight times, this apparently does no good 
the fourth shot gives antibody levels as 
high as they can be pushed.) 

Though Dr. Salk did not specifically 
propose it, a drastic revision of the vac- 
cine seems inevitable, probably by replac- 
ing Mahoney and Saukett with better 
strains for Types I and III. Eventually, 
he was confident, paralytic polio can be 
prevented with only two shots of im- 
proved vaccine, with a third shot later to 
give “prolonged immunity.” 
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TUIDER CHURCH (1614), AMSTERDAM. HOLLAND 


On tour or around town, keep your car engine whistle-clean 
and in top running condition with Quaker State. This pure Pennsylvania 
motor oil prevents sludge and other harmful deposits. And because 
Quaker State lubricates better and lasts longer, you get three big economy 
features: freedom from costly repairs, improved gasoline mile- 
age and low oil consumption. In all the world, it’s the best 
motor oil money can buy. Wherever you drive, always ask for 


Quaker State Motor Oil by name! 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Penn 
Grade Crude 


1859— 100th Anniversary of Drake Oil Well and Founding of the Petroleum Industry —1959 Oil Assn. 
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Why we’re looking for trouble— 


In the needs of the home, in industry, in the stringent requirements 
of national defense, McGraw-Edison looks for challenging problems... 
then finds better ways to better living and greater technical progress 
through the discoveries of company researchers following 
the McGraw and Edison traditions. 





FOUND: A better way to a brighter right-of- FOUND? A better way to build a supersonic fire- 
way. Various lights were pre-tested on the Connecticut man. A frre detector to watch hundreds of spots at once, 
Turnpike and judged by engineers and motorists. Line that was the aircraft industry’s need. Instrument Division 
Material Division luminaires were picked by both groups answered with the Edison “Continuous Cable.” Even if 
- «and help make this one of our safest highways. cut, this cable ferrets out fires at any point along its length. 





In pursuit of the better way: FOR UTILITIES—L ine Material, National Electric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer 
Products * Switchgear Fuse Cutouts and Links * Street and Airport Lighting * Insulators + Lightning Arresters « Fibre Conduit « Distri- 
bution and Power Transformers * Capaciters * Power Switching Equipment + Substation Equipment * Regulators « Construction Materials 
Reclosers * Insulating Materials * Electric Coils. FOR INDUSTRY —Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products + Aircraft Fire Detection Systems * Arc Furnace, Power 
and Pipe Welding Transformers * Fuses * Aircraft and Industrial Instruments * Truck Trailer Refrigeration + Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration * Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers * Miners’ Safety Lamps * Melting Furnaces + Voicewriter Dictating Equipment 
Medical and Industrial Gases * Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment * Load Center Unit Substations * Bus Air Conditioners 
Electric Generator Windings. FOR THE HOME —Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products « Toasters « Fans « Steam and Drv Irons « Fry Pans 
Waffle Bakers + Percolators * Dryers * Household Fuses * Automatic Washers « Hair Clippers « Juvenile Furniture * Air Conditioners 
Electrostatic Air Filters * Water Heaters * Fibre Pipe * Space Heaters * Humidifiers * Dehumidifiers « Vibrators * Power Tools 
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We would like to send you a handsome 6” x 9" 





copper-tinted reproduction of this Edison motto; 
simply write us on your business letterhead. 
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FOUND: A better way to harness an atomic speed — ratory’s mammoth Alternating Gradient Synchrotron. 
demon. Protons will race around this half-mile under- These coils and magnets had to be so precisely constructed 
ground Bs ack” at a speed of more than 186,000 miles a that they could keep a proton “bullet” from straying off 
second! National Electric Coil Division built the coils for course during its 130,000-mile wind-up and aiming stage — 


ean: ope Ps magnets of Brookhaven National Labo- then turn it loose at more than 99% the speed of light! 
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FOUND: A better way to put power on wheels. FOUND: A better way to get super steels. A 
Mobile substation from Pennsylvania Transformer Divi- metallurgical break-through at Lectromelt Division makes 
sion meets highway clearances. Capable of 15,000,000 volt- — super-alloys possible by the ton! This nose cone has momen- 
amperes, it can stand in for substations during scheduled re- _tarily stood 40,000° F! Bantamweight parts made by the 


pairs...or speed to the rescue of disabled industries or towns. Consumable Electrode Furnace give 10% more range, too. 





—— 


30 divisions and subsidiaries making dependable electric products 


for utilities, for industry, for the home. For further information about 
our company or its products, write on your business letrerhe ad to 


McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY {& 
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Mission Boom 


The high tide of Protestant missions that 
once swept across the seas may seem to 
the unchurched an ebbing effort in a world 
of Communist persecution and colonial 
nationalism. But the tide is higher than 
ever, according to a new report by the 
Missionary Research Library. There are 
at least 10,000 more U.S. and Canadian 
Protestant missionaries at work around 
the world than there were in 1950, and 
the total figure of 25,058 is more than 
four times as large as at the turn of the 


century, when the “missionary era” 
seemed at its height. 
The extra missionary stream comes 


from the smaller fighting sects rather than 
the old established churches. Example: 
the Seventh-day Adventists, with a mem- 
bership of only 291.567 in the U.S., have 
the most missionaries of all—2,000 men 
and women, including missionaries from 
the U.S. and other home bases, in 184 
countries. And the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance (membership: 87,663) 
has 822 missionaries abroad, or twice 
the number supported by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (membership in the 
L 3.034.851 ). 

First among the North American Prot- 
estant mission countries is now India, 
with 1.883 from the U.S. and Canada; 
next comes Japan, with 1,549. The Near 
and Middle East can claim only 2.96% 
of the total missionary force. Protestant 
women missionaries now outnumber the 
men by three to two. 


Saints in the Army? 


From: Adjutant General, U.S. Army 

To: Continental Army Headquarters 

Subject: Patron Saints 

Because of the religious connotations 
of projects designating St. Barbara as pa- 
tron saint of artillery and St. Maurice as 
patron saint of infantry, addressees are di- 
rected to ensure a thorough understanding 
by subordinate commanders .. . | that] 
activities of this type or of a related na- 
ture will be limited to unofficial and vol- 
untary participation by those interested. 








Behind the well-starched prose of this 
memo, sent out last week by the U.S, 
Army's Adjutant General Robert Lee, lay 
the sleepless vigilance of the organization 
known for short as P.O.A.U., and for long 
as Protestants and Other Americans Unit- 
ed for Separation of Church and State. 
P.O.A.U. has been increasingly uneasy 
about what it views as an excessive growth 
of Roman Catholic influence in the armed 
forces (and elsewhere), specifically in the 
promotion of chaplains. But P.O.A.U.’s 
uneasiness mounted to anxiety when it 
caught wind of what seemed to its offi- 
cials a movement to dedicate the U.S. 
Army to Catholic patron saints. 

For Country & St. Maurice. First in- 
dication of the trend, according to Dr. 
C. Stanley Lowell, managing editor of the 
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P.O.A.U. monthly, Church and State, was 
a drive last spring by the Catholic Holy 
Name Society at infantry-minded Fort 
Benning, Ga. to promote St. Maurice as 
patron saint of the infantry.* A program 
was drawn up, calling for erection at Ben- 
ning of a $2,300 statue of the saint, the 
printing of 30,000 folders on his life, wide 
distribution of St. Maurice medals and 
the presentation of St. Maurice scrolls to 
Fort Benning visitors. 


Next came news from Fort Leonard 


Wood, Mo. that Colonel Franklin R. Si- 
bert, 


commander of the 2nd Training 


Convent of the Escorial 
Et Greco’s St. MAURICE 
Almost like Kilroy. 





Regiment and an Episcopalian, had lent 
his personal weight to a St. Maurice cam- 
paign. A large painting of the saint was 
hung at headquarters, drawings of St. 
Maurice were displayed throughout the 
post, the officers’ club was named St. 
Maurice Club, the gym was named after 
him, and wooden scrolls appeared on the 
barracks walls bearing the inscription: 
“We live, fight and die for God, country 
and St. Maurice.” 

St. Barbara's Own. Protests to the De- 
fense Department from P.O.A.U. and var- 
ious Protestant chaplains resulted in ton- 
ing down the St. Maurice movement at 
both posts, plus last week’s directive from 
the Adjutant General. But P.O.A.U. is 
still casting an uneasy eye around the 
armed services. The organization is cur- 
rently checking into the possibility of 
undue Catholic pressure in the naming of 
the I Corps Artillery’s post in Korea four 
years ago as Camp St. Barbara and the re- 


* St. Maurice was a senior officer of an all- 
Christian unit of a Roman army in the 3rd cen- 
tury. Ordered to sacrifice to the Roman gods, 
the Christian legionaries refused, and St, Mau- 
rice and his men were killed. 





port that artillerymen there are calling 
themselves “St. Barbara’s Own.”* “This 
thing seems to be spreading almost like 
‘Kilroy was here,’ ” said P.O.A.U.’s Lowell 
this week, and then dropped an artillery- 
man’s salvo into the camp of Senator 
John Kennedy. “If we had a Catholic 
President, would we have this kind of 
thing rubbed in our faces all the time?” 


° 
Phantoms in Rome 

For “technical” reasons, said the Vati- 
can’s Osservatore Romano last week. the 
Holy See has withdrawn diplomatic priv- 
ileges from the envoys of the Polish and 
Lithuanian pre-war governments. Hence- 
forth, the dean of the Vatican diplomatic 
corps, Casimir Papée, Ambassador from 
the Polish government in exile, and Stan- 
islaus Girdvainis, minister from Lithuania 
before Russia annexed that country in 
1940, will probably serve as chargés d’af- 
faires, But no matter how technical the 
reasons, insiders in Rome buzzed with 
speculation that the move signaled a new 
phase of diplomatic relations between 
Vatican and Kremlin. 

When the envoys accredited to the 
Holy See were invited by diplomatic cus- 
tom to present their credentials to the 
new Pope, Papée and Girdvainis received 
no invitations. Vatican Secretary of State 
Domenico Tardini explained that the 
omissions were made because the two 
diplomats represented “phantom” govern- 
ments that are no longer recognized by 
other countries accredited to the Holy 
See. That statement itself was enough for 
old Vatican hands to sense a new atmos- 
phere; under Pius XII, who made a point 
of keeping the Polish and Lithuanian en- 
voys as anti-Communist symbols, there 
had not been any reference to phantoms. 

The change is said to have been brought 
about at least partly by Poland’s Cardinal 
Wyszynski during his recently-completed 
2}-month visit to Rome. As the church’s 
highest-ranking prelate who deals with 
Communism at first hand, Wyszynski is 
said to have made this case to Pope John 
and Cardinal Tardini: Polish Premier Go- 
mulka is increasingly dependent on Po- 
land’s Catholics (82.4% of the popula- 
tion) to keep him at least partly inde- 
pendent of Moscow's smothering embrace, 
and the situation might be used to pry 
from Gomulka some additional conces- 
sions to Polish Catholics. But one of Wy- 
szynski’s embarrassments in such maneu- 
vers was recognition of the exiled Polish 
representatives by the Vatican. 

The new Vatican attitude, as one dip- 
lomat put it, “could theoretically lead to 
a better atmosphere between the church 
and Communism. The first move, though, 
must come from the Communists.” The 
church's price is likely to be high, involv- 
ing vastly increased religious and educa- 
tional freedom in Communist countries. 


* St, Barbara (dates unknown) was said to 
have been martyred by her idolatrous father 
for refusing to sacrifice to the pagan gods, 
whereupon a bolt of lightning struck him and 
he burned to death. Hence, by association, she 
is patron saint of gunners, 
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vatization of the “Time Proof” Body by Fisher in the 1959 Pontiac Bonneville Vista. 


Youll lke it longer = 


THE “TIME PROOF” BODY BY FISHER 


There’s so much to like in the “Time Proof” Body by Fisher—so foundation into a single sturdy, silent unit —“inlaid’ upholstery 
much to keep on liking deep-embossed by a Fisher-developed dielectric process. More 
For example, there’s the “Magic-Mirror Finish by Fisher,” the seat room, more “in-and-out room, too 
. lic ] er finish. Its showroom luster lasts—without , . 
exclusive acrylic EC UCE NEUSE I ” room luster la ithou The fact is, you get more of everything in a “Time Proof” Body 
waxing or polishing by Fisher. More space, more visibility, more safety, too—thanks 
There are other time-defving features: Living-Room Interiors to ripple free Safety Plate glass in every window—front, rear and 
with rich-looking, contour-molded carpets that conquer wear and side And you get them only in the “GM Five”: Chevrolet 
tear—Life-Span Build that joins roof, side members and steel Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac 


Only the "GM Five’ give you the Bonus of BODY BY FISHER 


RINSE IT, WIPE IT 
AND IT'S “POLISHED”! 


Fisher Body's new finish is up t 
22 times as colorfa 
bright with 
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SHOPPERS REACH WHEN A PACKAGE BECKONS. 
A good package does more than protect. It attracts the customer’s attention, 
explains its contents and gets the order. Packaging, which makes self-service 
possible, is America’s best salesman for fruits and vegetables. If you merchandise 


; canned or frozen foods, remember... 


Continental has the 
right sain jor aire 
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February 20-23, Chicago, Il. 
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Things are different overseas today. World need for 





capital goods, the machinery and transport that help create 
wealth, is soaring. In 1957, U.S. exports in this field reached 
a new high of almost $6 billion. Do you have a place in this 
changing pattern of trade? Find out from the man who can 


do more for you overseas, your First National City banker. 


| Ocverseas The FIRST 
| = Division , 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 








1 NDAULE ANYWHERE 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS ¢ 
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Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 73 in 25 countries. 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas. 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems 
On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
nearly 1,000 years service overseas, and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily 


First in World Wide Banking 


MISCELLANY 


Figure 9. Near St. Catharines, Ont., 
wearing only boots and skates, 44 mem- 
bers of a nudist colony went skating. 





99.44 Proof. In Fairforest, S.C., Hoyle 
Ridings was caught sitting naked in a tub- 
ful of whisky that was gurgling down the 
drain, told the cops he knew nothing 
about any liquor, was only taking a bath. 


Pubtrahend. In London, police asked 
a motorist to subtract seven from roo, 
booked him for drunken driving when 
he said: “135.” 


Drainbow. In Cranbrook, B.C., Roy E. 
Webb went to find out why his toilet tank 
would not fill with water, found a 6-in. 
trout wrapped around the valve. 


Hoodonym. In Newcastle - on - Tyne, 
England, Henry Holland went to jail after 
he told a court that he had lived in 31 
hotels without paying a bill, stole from 
five of them, always registered as ‘Mr. 
Crook.” 


Aeromation. Near Monroe, Wis., after 
Pilot Carl Anderson fell asleep at the con- 
trols, his light plane circled for some min- 
utes, landed—by itself and with almost 
no damage—on a gravel road. 


Good Chaps. In Hereford, England, 
when an infants’ school class was told to 
come in one day dressed in costumes suit- 
able for a world pageant, every child 
showed up wearing a cowboy outfit. 


Postage Due. In Niagara Falls, Ont., 
G. E. French received a letter from To- 
ronto which bore a 1¢ King George VI 
stamp and the slogan, SAVE METAL, RAGS 
AND WASTE PAPER, had been mailed on 
April 21, 1943. 


Small Fry. In New Iberia, La., state 
game agents donated to public school 
lunchrooms four tons of confiscated un- 
dersized shrimp. 


Roof & Horn. In Oxford, England, the 
South Oxford Hunt’s seven hounds chased 
a fox into Mrs. Evelyn Lindley’s living 
room, killed it on her new carpet; and in 
Minehead, the local hunt club's hounds 
followed a fox to the front door of the 
Beaconwood Hotel, killed it there, shock- 
ing the guests and the owner, who said 
indignantly; “This is a vegetarian hotel.” 


Bull's-Eye View. In Salt Lake City, 
after Mrs. Agnes Haynes complained that 
cops surrounded her car on a downtown 
street, searched her as an armed-robbery 
suspect and left without apology while a 
crowd looked on, Police Chief W. C. Skou- 
sen issued a proclamation telling all citi- 
zens that if they should find themselves 
in a similar situation, they should “accept 
the inconvenience as an exceptional op- 
portunity to observe how police function 
when apprehending a criminal.” 
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We've 


That's right, on January 12, 1959, we became a corporation. 


Officially we're known now as Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Smith Incorporated. 


What difference does it make? 


As far as you're concerned 


no difference at all. 


We're still doing business at the same old stand. 


Same basic policies ° 


Same management and personnel , 


Same constant effort to give any investor who asks for it 


all the help we can 


beginning with you. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. — Offices in 112 Cities 
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DECISION MAKER!: 


all the facts 
instantly 
making 
decisions 
confidently 


Here is equipment that supports your 
decisions for improving business per- 
Probably no other visible 
ever devised, makes 
instantly available, in so organized a 
way, such a comprehensive range of 
facts and figures. You simply glance 
—and decide, confidently ... what to 
do about what—and when! There are 
successful applications for any busi- 
ness function—production, sales, 
inventory, purchasing, accounting — 
to list a few. Write for free literature. 


formance. 


record system 





Facts & 
at SEE level 


VISIBLE RECORD CABINET 
See ee 


Remington. Fland. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1109, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 

Please send me FREE booklet KD829 
on the new ARISTOCRAT KARDEX 
Visible Record Cabinet. 
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Push into Space a hey 
See Cover) I In uo ced 
When the Soviet Lunik raced past the force acting o7 hodv n 

moon and free of the earth last week, it did in the direction of the force Wher 
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turies. The Chinese, who ented rocket nd deriy ithematical h eed 
bout did not theorize out then that its exhaust gase ould have to 


but Sir Isaac Newton's laws of mot 














published in 1687, not only explained ( el. Thi 0 on he published 
principle that makes rockets fly but gave il 898, when not even an airplane had 
the essential sailing directions for space- left the ground. 

ships of the future. When a U.S. Atlas Extreme Altitudes. Almost as a for 
an even for the en Soviet taste of the current U.S.-Soviet rivalry 
space rock ars into runs on the next space pioneer was an An n. 









ter, Mass. in 1882, was not only a far 


rails devised by the ill-temy 1 Sir Isaac Robert Hutchings Goddard. born in Wor- 


who sat in his Engl.sh g 





nearly 30 ce 
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years ago and wondered why things move sighted theorist but the maker of the first 
as they do, and why things fall. well-engineered space hardware. In 
When a rocket er shoots a jet of gas when he Was an assistant prolessor it 
out of its tail cone, Newton's third law Clark University in Worcester, he built 
takes over: For every action there is an lid-propellant rockets, and won a $s 





the Smiths Institution. 


lished a brief 





equal and opposite 
opposite direction to that of the racing 
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gases, a mighty force lifts the rocket off its report which predicted, among 


Mars'’s 687-day orbit at 53,900m ph 


Positions al landing on Mars 
Earth's 365. 2-day orbit at 66,600 m ph 


Venus’ 224 7-day orbit at 78200m. ph 


Positions at take-off 
for Venus. 


Launching 
directions 


Positions al take-off for Mars 
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other thing that a multistage rocket 
weighing only ten tons could land a small 
pavload on the moon. 


I 
Suddenly Goddard had a kind of fame. 


itured him, and the New 


istised him for the error 








of believing that a rocket 





ibove the atmosphere 





yvetter than a vacuu 





to react against.” Goddard. a sensitive 
man s appalled by this notoriety. 

By 1 he was bench-testing in secrecy 
the world’s first liquid-fueled rocket. Four 
ears later, he de his first flight tests 


n d launched frot 
tive’s ir near Auburn, Mass. 








tirred up so much opposition that 
xnddard left Massachusetts for 
opulated N Mexico. There hi 
climbed higher and higher. In 19 one 








reached the sensational height of 
remained Ce 


They had all the 

















essential fea er roc s neec 
ed ) ) mosphere rcluc 
g gyrosc guidance and combustion 
chamber walls cooled by flowing fuel. The 
German V-2s that caused sensation to- 
ard the end the war followed God 
dard’s Ie sic innovations. 
Soon after the publication of Goddard's 
1919 report, rocket enthusiasts began to 
clo ogethe 1 societies. The sci 
ence of celestial mechani motions of 
the had been highly developed 


rhe astronauts took 
me features of their own. 
orld War II, when no 


‘t had flown above buzzard altitude 





ror 
they drew charts of imaginary vovages to 
Mars or Venus that match almost exactly 


those drawn today. 





Placid Space. The best » tl 
of space as a navigable medi to 
wine the frictionless surface of a calm 


glassy pond. Small objects drift across i 
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GRAVITATIONAL “PITS” 
OF THE PLANETS ~_| 
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easily, propelled by feeble forces. Scat- 
tered at wide intervals over the mirror 
surfaces are deep, sucking whirlpools. If 
a floating leaf drifts close to one of them, 
it plunges down to the bottom. A self- 
powered object, say a water insect, that 
gets sucked into a whirlpool has a terrible 
time battling back to the surface. 

Deep space, far from stars or planets 

like the pond’s smooth surface. An ob- 
ject becalmed in its emptiness floats like 
a galleon in the doldrun 





is. If the object is 
a spaceship with propulsive power, it can 
cruise in any direction, meetin tically 
no resistance. But it must kee ay from 
the whirlpools: the gravitational fields 
that surround stars and planets. If it 
plunges into one of them, it may end 











as a pull of gas in a star or a brief streak 
of fire in a planet’s atmosphere. 
Looking at it from the other end. a 
spaceship that starts its voyage on the 
b 
ing out of its gravitational pit. Once it has 


surface of a planet has a hard time clir 





reached untroubled space, it can coast 
for millions of miles on its unopposed 
momentum. 

To fight free of the earth, the space 


navigator must reach a speed called es 





cape velocity. Figured at the surface of 
the earth, this is 25,c 1.p-h. But rock 
ets do not start suddenly. They accelerate 





gradually, keeping their speed fairly low 
while still in the atmosphere, then 
ing quickly. If a rocket is moving 
h. when it is 300 miles above the 
surface, it will escape from the ear 
gravitation. When the Russian nik 
launchers, watching their bird with Dop- 














pler (speed-measuring ) radios. saw it pass 
the critical speed, they knew it would 
never return to earth. A lesser speed than 
escape velocity sets a satellite revolving 
around the earth just free of the atmos- 
phere. A satellite can be compared to a 
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To outer planets ———_ 
(Escape er, from solar s si 
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Escape velocity 
from Earth 
25,000mph —— 





chip or leaf circling around the sides of 


a whirlpool without escaping from it or 
immediately being swallowed. 

Near the rim of the earth's gravitational 
pit is a much smaller pit belonging to the 
moon. An object shot away from the 
earth 





24.800 m.p.h. will reach the 
miles short of 
the moon, where the moon's pull is as 
strong as the earth’s. If it reaches this 
point ‘ fall on 
the moon, If it crosses the line at good 


boundary, about 








velocity, it will 











speed, it 
ourse merely deflected. This is what hap- 
pened to the Lunik. 

Solar Orbit. The earth ar 


ng around each other 


shoot past the moon, its 





whirl- 


ire not alone In 


noor 





space. They also orbit around the sun 
nd so do other planets. A gravity 
cl of the ir system shows an enor- 





ep pit. the sun’s, with much 
smaller pits in its slope, one for each 
planet. When a spaceship has climbed out 


gravitational pit, it is still 





s pit. This does not mean 


into the s Besides the 





nall speed contributed by 
ne, it also has the earth’s 
travel on its orbit. If the 
ship has only barely escape velocity, it 





will circle around the sun efinitely on 





an orbit close to the earth's ust as 
bombs, in the newsreel pictures of a 
decade ago, seemed to hover in space just 
below the plane that r ed them. 

To go to Mars, whose orbit is outside 


the earth's, the spaceship must ¢ 












up 

the side of the sun’s gravitati pit— 

by speeding up. To reach Venus it must 
mb down- by slowing down. 

For a voyage to Mars the space navi- 
gator takes his departure from earth in 
the same direction that the earth is 
moving around its orbit (see chart). His 
ship must have a speed of only 870 
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TSIOLKOVSKY 


GODDARD 
At last a creature to break the chains. 
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m.p.h. over escape velocity. The excess 
speed is added to the earth’s orbital speed 
(66,600 m.p.h.) that the spaceship had 
before it was launched. This is enough to 
offset the sun’s gravitational pull, allows 
the ship to swing outward in an ellipse. 
If the timing is right, it makes a rendez- 
vous with Mars on its orbit. 

For a voyage to Venus, which revolves 
nearer the sun, the space navigator starts 
his ship in the direction opposite to the 
earth’s orbital motion. Its net departure 
speed above escape velocity is subtracted 
from the orbital speed. This makes it 
move too slowly to stay on the earth's 
orbit, so the sun’s gravitation curves it 
inward to Venus. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about 
space navigation is the ease of long- 
distance travel after successful launching. 
Mars never comes closer to the earth 





that protects the stars and their planetary 
systems from human invasion is not space 
but time, and the shortness of man’s life. 
How close is interplanetary voyaging? 
The great weight (2,925 Ibs. of instru- 
mented payload) of Sputnik III proved to 
the space-wise that the Russians had prac- 
tically licked the initial problems of inter- 
planetary flight. U.S. scientists reckon 
that the Soviets’ Lunik, with only a little 
more speed, would have swooped past 
Mars and soared out toward the aster- 
oids. George Paul Sutton, professor of 
aeronautical engineering at M.I.T., be- 
lieves that present propulsion systems 
with a little refinement can send a space 
vehicle as far as Jupiter or even to Saturn, 
750 million miles from the earth. 
Astronomers can hardly wait for the 
day when these first space scouts are 
launched. For oddly enough, they know 


This situation did not last. When the 
earth acquired oceans, the great tides 
aroused in them by the nearby moon 
made the earth rotate more slowly. This 
made the moon spiral outward. As it 
moved, it crashed into the lesser satellites, 
each of them blasting an impact pit in its 
surface. The bigger pits punched through 
the moon’s crust and were filled with lava 
from the molten interior. The biggest 
satellite of all, about 100 miles in diame- 
ter, hit the present site of the lunar plain 
called Mare Imbrium—the right eye of 
the “man in the moon.” 

Crunchy Snow. After this climactic 
event Astronomer Kuiper thinks the moon 
led an increasingly peaceful life. It picked 
up the rest of the small satellites, which 
made the fresh-looking pits on its surface. 
Cosmic rays and other high-speed par- 
ticles bombarded its surface, riddling the 





Pic-du-Midi Observotory 


Moon's SurFAce: SMALL Craters & Ritts (CRACKS) NEAR Limit oF TeLescope’s VISION 
Dust a mile deep, and a blaze of radioactivity. 


miles, Venus never 
closer than 25 million miles. To cover 
these great distances, it takes more time 
(146 days to Venus, 260 days to Mars), 
but only slightly more speed than is 
needed to go to the moon, which is only 
230,000 miles away. This is because space 
between the planets is comparatively 
smooth. It is only slightly affected by 
planetary gravitation, and the great pull 
of the sun is countered by the orbital 
speed that a spaceship inherits from its 
home planet. 

Interstellar Escape. Full escape from 
the gravitational pull of the sun would be 
tougher. Starting from the earth's surface, 
a ship would need 36,800 m.p.h. Soaring 
past Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Nep- 
tune and Pluto, it would reach the outer 
limits of the solar system with almost no 
speed left. Then, like a chip on a glassy 
lake, it could drift for millions of years 
before it approached the nearest star, 
Proxima Centauri, which is 25 trillion 
miles away from the sun. Man’s space- 
ships can probably reach interstellar es- 
cape velocity in a generation, but there 
will be little profit in interstellar voy- 
ages. They will take too long. The barrier 
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than 34.5 milkon 


less in many ways about the planets, the 
earth’s neighbors, than they do about far- 
distant stars. The reason is that stars shine 
in their own light, revealing much about 
themselves to astronomers’ spectroscopes. 
The solar system's planets are visible only 
in the reflected light of the sun. Their 
spectra carry little firm information, and 
the details that can be seen on their sur- 
faces are clear enough to excite but too 
vague to satisfy human curiosity. 

Controversial Moon. The moon is an 
exception. It is so close that it shows a 
wealth of detail that astronomers have 
studied for centuries. They have also 
argued bitterly over many questions pre- 
sented by its serene face, e.g.: Are the 
ring-shaped craters the result of volcanic 
activity or meteor impacts? 

Dutch-born Astronomer Gerard Kuiper 
(rhymes with hyper), head of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Yerkes and McDonald 
observatories, thinks the moon was formed 
at the same time as the earth (54 billion 
years ago), but at first it revolved only 
about 20,000 miles from the earth’s sur- 
face. Beyond it were a lot of smaller 
satellites arranged in a disk somewhat like 
the rings of modern Saturn. 


material with microscopic holes. This 
beaten-up stuff is only an inch or so thick, 
says Kuiper, and it is not dust. He thinks 
it would feel underfoot “like crunchy 
snow.” 

Nobel Prizewinner Harold Urey of the 
University of California at La Jolla, an- 
other leading moon authority, agrees with 
Kuiper about there being lava on much of 
the moon’s surface, but he does not think 
that it welled out of a molten interior. 
Instead, he contends, it was formed on the 
spot by the energy of great meteors that 
hit the moon and melted both themselves 
and the local lunar rock. He thinks that 
the present surface material may be some- 
thing like sand or gravel. 

Radiation Erosion. The newest and 
most radical moon theory was developed 
by British Cosmologist Thomas Gold, 
now at Harvard. Professor Gold agrees 
that the moon was pockmarked long ago 
by large meteors, and it may have been 
built up entirely by such accretion. But 
he does not think that the smooth, dark 
areas that are called maria (seas), because 
early astronomers thought they were ex- 
actly that, are filled with lava. He thinks 
that they are low places full of fine dust 
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that was removed by a kind of erosion 
from the moon's highlands. In some places 
it may be more than a mile deep. 

There is no water on the moon, so 
Gold's erosion cannot be like the kind that 
wears down earth’s mountains. He thinks 
that the chief eroding agent is high-energy 
radiation from the sun helped by cosmic 
rays and meteorites. They slowly chewed 
a flour-fine dust from the moon’s exposed 
rocks and kept it stirred up so that it 
gradually flowed into low places like the 
interiors of old craters and the maria. 

Whether Gold's theory is correct or 
not, it threw something of a scare into 
space-minded military men who hope 
some day to land on the moon and do not 
like the idea of sinking into a mile of 
loose dust. Their fears were calmed by 
simple tests made in the laboratories of 
their contractors. North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., for instance, shows two sealed 
glass tubes. One of them contains air as 
well as fine dust, and a small steel ball 
sinks deeply below the surface. The other 
has a vacuum. The dust particles, no 
longer lubricated by air between them, 
pack tightly and prevent the ball from 
sinking. On the airless moon, it is likely 
that dust has compacted in the same way 

Radioactive Moon. Russia’s Lunik car- 
ried an instrument to measure the radio- 
activity of the moon’s surface. Neither 
Kuiper nor Gold believes that it could 
have werked at the distance (4,660 miles) 
at which the Lunik swept past the moon, 
but they would be grateful for any infor- 
mation that the Russians choose to re- 
lease. Dr. Kuiper believes that the moon’s 
surface is blazing with radioactivity. On 
the earth, he says, the thick layer of air is 
the shielding equivalent of 3 ft. of lead 
or 33 ft. of water, protects the surface 
from many kinds of tough radiation beat- 
ing down from space. Kuiper believes that 
the moon is radioactively contaminated 
to a depth of 30 ft. below the surface. 

The Planets. Nearest planet to the 
earth is Venus. It is about as big as the 
earth and has an atmosphere, but it seems 
even less attractive as real estate than the 
airless, sun-seared moon. Its atmosphere 
is so cloudy that outsiders, peering from 
the earth, can see only its slightly yel- 
lowish cloud deck, which sometimes shows 
faint, impermanent markings. 

The Venusian atmosphere contains car- 
bon dioxide. This information does not 
mean (as many science-fiction writers 
seem to think) that Venus under its clouds 
is covered with lush jungles. Earthside 
plants need carbon dioxide, but their flour- 
ishing presence on earth is the reason why 
the earth’s modern atmosphere contains 
only a trace of CO». This abundance of 
carbon dioxide in the Venusian atmos- 
phere is excellent proof that the planet 
has no earthlike plants on it. 

Probably it has no life at all. Dr. 
Kuiper thinks that it has no water or free 
oxygen. Radio waves, which penetrate the 
murky atmosphere, hint that the tempera- 
ture of the invisible surface is something 
like 500° F., which is much too high for 
the earth’s kinds of life. Venus rotates 
only once in several weeks, making the 
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sunlit side much hotter than the dark side, 
and causing violent storms that sweep 
perpetually over its hot, dry deserts. 

Dr. Urey still thinks that the clouds in 
the Venusian atmosphere may be made of 
water droplets like clouds on earth, but 
few astronomers agree with him. Dr. 
Kuiper thinks they are made of fine dust 
particles of carbon suboxide (C;O2). In 
an attempt to prove this theory, he made 
a mixture of carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide and exposed it to assorted radi- 
ation at the Argonne National Laboratory. 
Sure enough, carbon suboxide formed, and 
its molecules stuck together to make par- 
ticles of yellowish polymer. 

Optical Canals. Mars is more interest- 
ing than Venus because its atmosphere is 
transparent enough to permit its surface 
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ASTRONOMER KUIPER 
The moon is like crunchy snow. 


to be seen. But astronomers do not agree 
about what they see on it. All of them 
see white patches at the planet’s poles, 
which they accept as thin layers of ice or 
hoarfrost. All of them see irregu!ar light 
and dark markings that change with the 
Martian seasons. Only a few of them still 
see the network of straight, artificial- 
looking lines that was widely believed a 
generation ago to be a system of irriga- 
tion canals built by highly civilized beings 
to distribute the failing water supply of 
their aging planet. 

Even stern astronomers regret to see 
the Martians abolished, but they can do 
nothing to save them. They have to in- 
sist that even if Mars is really covered 
with fine lines at the limit of vision, they 
cannot be irrigation canals, since they 
are not arranged in a way that would dis- 
tribute water from the icecap. and they 
follow no logical contour lines. With this 
notion lost, there is no further support 
for the civilized Mars theory. 

The Martian atmosphere is thin (8% 
of the pressure on earth) and may have 
no oxygen. It contains a little carbon 


dioxide and probably nitrogen and argon. 
The daytime temperature may occasion- 
ally rise above 86° F., and at night it 
may fall to minus 150° F. 

These are tough conditions for life, but 
life is tough. Mars’s seasonal changes of 
color suggest strongly the growth of some- 
thing like vegetation in the Martian spring 
when the polar icecap melts or evaporates 
and spreads its scanty moisture over the 
nearby surface. And only this year new 
evidence was found that some kind of 
life exists on Mars—perhaps at the lev- 
el of lichens. Dr. William M. Sinton 
of Lowell Observatory took spectrograms 
of Mars in infra-red light, found dips 
in three places where infra-red waves 
are absorbed by chemical compounds 
containing hydrogen atoms bonded to 
carbon. Earth’s living plants and ani- 
mals are made almost entirely of such 
compounds. 

Small Star. There is little chance that 
life as known or imagined on earth can 
exist on any other solar system planet. 
Mercury is so close to the sun that its 
sunlit side (it always shows the same face 
to the sun) is hotter than molten lead. 
Its dark side, which gets no heat except 
from the stars and distant planets, is 
probably the coldest place in the solar 
system, only a few degrees above abso- 
lute zero (—273° C.). 

Jupiter, the biggest planet, has a tur- 
bulent atmosphere thousands of miles 
deep made of unpleasant gases like hy- 
drogen, methane and ammonia. In its up- 
per levels float clouds of ammonia crys- 
tals. Jupiter is marked with conspicuous 
bands roughly parallel to its equator. 
They may be storm belts, but no one 
really knows. A great oval red spot about 
25,000 miles long in its southern hemi- 
sphere is unexplained. Dr. Kuiper thinks 
that the great planet is exceedingly hot 
inside (“really a small star”) and that it 
has a peculiar surface made of solid hy- 
drogen. Gigantic volcanoes bursting from 
below may send shock waves through the 
atmosphere, stirring it into raging storms 
and inducing great electrical discharges. 

Word in Space. For the moment, most 
scientists are concentrating on sending 
not man but “black boxes’ into space. 
Humans are too heavy, bulky, ineffective 
and delicate to pay their way in the space 
vehicles of the near future. Instruments 
will do much better with far less demand 
for accommodation. Best of all, the black 
boxes need not get home alive. If they 
have radioed their findings back to earth, 
they can vaporize in a planet's atmosphere 
or wander into space never to return. 

The simplest kind of instrumented 
space probe can gather much valuable in- 
formation without landing on the moon 
or a planet. A picture of the back of the 
moon is one of the easiest prizes. Inter- 
planetary space is by no means empty. 
It contains a very thin gas of unknown 
composition, and through it a “wind” of 
high-speed particles blows outward from 
the sun, This wind may be dangerous; it 
should be studied carefully before manned 
ships are launched deeply into space. 

As the space art improves, instrument- 
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ed vehicles will make soft landings on the 
moon, braked gently to the airless sur- 
face by retrorockets. Once they get there 
they can look around with television eyes, 
telling the earth what they see. When the 
probes get good enough to tackle the 
planets, they can swoop into the atmos- 
phere of Venus for a look at its unknown 
surface, swing around Mars looking for 
signs of life. 

An unsolved problem is communication. 
It will do no good to send a space probe 
to Mars if communication with it is lost, 
as happened to Lunik soon after it passed 
the moon. Radio signals can cover any 
desired distance if given sufficient power, 
but the only power sources now available 
are heavy, short-lived chemical batteries 
or feeble solar batteries. To tell its story 
properly from the distance of Mars, a 
probe needs as much power as an earth- 
side radio station. One possibility is a 
nuclear battery getting its energy from 
radioactive materials. Another (one form 
of which was invented by Professor Gold) 
is a solar battery of gossamer-light plastic 
film whose large area will catch several 
kilowatts of solar power. 

Men in Space. But instruments can 
never bring back as much information as 
a spaceship with a human crew. The diffi- 
culties of manned space flight are still 
enormous, and they seem to increase the 
longer they are studied. The recently dis- 
covered belt of Van Allen radiation that 
rings the earth is a serious hazard that was 
not dreamed of a few months ago. 

But man will fly through space, hazards 
or no hazards. The Russians are known to 
be planning to put a man up in a satellite. 
Astronomer Alexander A. Mikhailov, di- 
rector of Pulkovo Observatory near Len- 
ingrad, told a Time correspondent last 
week that they are also planning a manned 
voyage to the moon. The biggest problem, 
he said, is safe return, and they do not 
intend to risk a man until they are sure 
of getting him back alive. 

The U.S. program is roughly similar. A 
“soft” instrument landing on the moon 
may be accomplished in 1960. Putting a 
man in space will take longer. A protected 
capsule to bring him back alive is already 
under development. One of the prelimi- 
nary research tools toward this project is 
the X-15 rocket-plane, which will meet 
its first tests in a month or so. It is de- 
signed to start its flights in the atmos- 
phere, then shoot out of it to a probable 
height of 150 miles. Its descent on stubby 
wings will build experience for controlled 
returns from deeper space. 

What is the motive for the push into 
space? This question gets many sharply 
conflicting answers. Some military strat- 
egists believe that a U.S. rocket base on 
the moon, which could never be destroyed 
by surprise attack, would provide the 
supreme deterrent to any earth aggressor. 
Most scientists do not agree. Nor do they 
think much of the idea of armed satellite 
bases. They see little reason to shoot from 
a satellite when a rocket shot from solid 
ground can hit any target on earth. But 
satellites may prove to have value as 


| “eyes in the sky” over enemy territory. 
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They can also serve as communication 
relays and act as aids for navigation. 

But the rivalry with Russia is not a 
simple propaganda battle. Says one space- 
man: “We could concentrate entirely on 
our military developments and let the 
Russians have space to themselves. Would 
we thus make ourselves impregnable? No 
because the rest of the world simply would 
not believe that we were impregnable. It 
would look to Russia as the clear leader— 
and the battle would be lost before it 
was fought.” 

Challenge & Response. Simplest and 
most basic motivation of the drive into 
space is man’s enduring and _ insatiable 
drive to explore and know his environ- 
ment. Space is a challenge simply because 
like Mount Everest, it is there. Hundreds 
of millions of vears ago, earth's life ven- 
tured from the shelter of the oceans, 
crept slowly and painfully out on land, 
into the hostile air and searing sun. Man 
is venturing forth again into a new ele- 
ment. From the bottom of the air ocean 
where he has lived so long, the emptiness 
overhead looks almost impossibly hostile. 
Its vacuum kills a soft-bodied human in a 
few seconds; its radiation and heat and 
cold are almost as quickly fatal. But man 
has his daring and his intelligence. His 
body will not have to change. He can take 
with him into space an artificial environ- 
ment that simulates the familiar bottom 
of the atmosphere. 

It is supreme adventure for man’s spirit 
as well as his rockets. The stars and the 
moon have long been symbols of a remote 
and indifferent universe, a reproach to 
man’s insignificance. Now man for the 
first time is challenging the planets them- 
selves. 

Ultimately, man cannot refuse the chal- 
lenge, if he is to keep alive the essential 
spirit that distinguishes him from ani- 
mals. After all, man’s ancestors that 
stayed in the sea are still fish. 
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Pilgrim's Progress 

Malayan Schoolboy Ahmad Bin Abdul 
Aziz read the article with mounting anger 
and made his vow. To defend the honor 
of newly independent Malaya, and prove 
the hardy spirit of its citizens, he would 
hitchhike around the world in ten years, 
giving the lie to the libel and leading “a 
wandering life of privations.”” His pilgrim- 
age tipped politicians off to the article, 
and they howled hard and loud at the 
“vellow” journal that printed it—oddly 
enough, the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The EB’s pukka sahib summing up, 
written when few Malayans were able to 
read it (69% of the population is still 
illiterate) and carried in every edition 
since that of 1910-11: “The Malays are in- 
dolent, pleasure-loving, improvident, fond 
of bright clothing, of comfort. of ease, 
and dislike toil exceedingly. They have no 
idea of the value of money, and little 
notion of honesty where money is con- 
cerned . . . They are addicted to gam- 
bling, and formerly were much given to 
fighting, but their courage on the whole 
is not high if judged by European stand- 
ards. The sexual morality of the Malays 
is very lax . . .” 

Last week Pilgrim Ahmad, 18, had 
made progress. Editor in Chief Leslie C. 
Hofiman of the Straits Times Press, Ltd., 
which publishes a string of newspapers in 
Malaya, wrote to the Britannica: “While 
not doubting the author's qualifications, 
I feel that he has neglected to do justice 
to his own intelligence . . . You would 
surely never permit a sentence such as 
‘Englishmen are addicted to gambling’ or 
‘the sexual morality of Americans is very 
lax’ to appear ... I do hope that you 
will agree that the passage is not becom- 
ing to the Encyclopaedia .. .” 

From Chicago, EB Managing Editor 
John V. Dodge wrote an abashed reply: 
“I wish to say that we are embarrassed 
by the paragraph you quote ... It ob- 
viously should have been dropped long 
ago—and I cannot say why it was not.” 
Dodge added that “as an assignment of 
first priority,’ Asia Expert Sir Richard 
Winstedt will revise the passage, written 
in part by the late Far East Hand Sir 
Hugh Clifford. For the laundered article, 
Editor Hoffman’s Singapore Sunday Times 
dryly suggested an addition—a learned 
footnote on footsore Schoolboy Ahmad. 


Presidents’ Flight 


He should have the ringing rhetoric of 
a tent-meeting preacher and the money- 
making genius of a loan shark, but first of 
all, a college president should be a scholar. 
Last week the heads of two of the nation’s 
most prestigious women’s educational in- 
stitutions gave evidence that whatever he 
does, a scholar is not necessarily happy as 
a college president. The two presidents, 
both of whom resigned: 

Wilbur Kitchener Jordan of Radcliffe, 
who took over the college in 1943, carried 
out the bargain struck with Harvard by 
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his predecessor, Ada Comstock Notestein 
(Time, Nov. 24), under which Radclifie 
girls were admitted to Harvard classes. 
Reserved, grey-haired W. K. Jordan insti- 
tuted a series of graduate seminars, found 
time to teach two courses in 17th century 
English history. has done well at money 
raising. In speaking of his resignation last 
week, Jordan, 57, listed his academic in- 
terests as “teaching, research and admin- 
istration,” in that order, added: “I have 
come to realize that the college itself has 
grown over the years, and administrative 
tasks have become heavier.” 

Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence, who 
in 1945 rode out of the West (the philos- 
ophy department of the University of 





EpvucaTor TAYLOR 
Someone should raise hell. 


Wisconsin) and, Lochinvar-like, captured 
the hearts of blue-jeaned undergraduates 
as the nation’s youngest (30) college pres- 
ident. Handsome Harold Taylor skied, 
played tennis, taught classes at Manhat- 
tan’s New School in his first years at 
Sarah Lawrence, throughout his term 
tossed off opinions (“It's important that 
someone raise some hell with philoso- 
phy”) as John D. Rockefeller Sr. passed 
out dimes. He ran his college well, but 
had to give up teaching as administrative 
duties piled up. Recently Taylor's best- 
reported diversion has been a low-comedy 
wrangle with the Westchester County 
American Legion, to whom Sarah Law- 
rence’s progressive-education scheme of 
life (no formal majors, no grades) smells 
of left-wingery. Determined to return to a 
scholar’s life, he wrote: “The steadily in- 
creasing burden of responsibility placed 
upon the American college president for 
administering and financing education has 
become so great that it removes from him 
the opportunity to share in the intellec- 
tual and educational life.” 





Learning & Lederhosen 


Late each afternoon, villagers of tiny 
Beutelsbach (pop. 900). in Germany's 
Rems valley climb the twisting road to 
the hedge-bound estate of Landgut Burg. 
Their hosts, American undergraduates 
studying at Stanford University’s experi- 
mental overseas branch, serve coffee and 
kuchen, talk exuberantly in often sprained, 
sometimes fractured, German. Last week 
Beutelsbachers were greeting a new batch 
of Stanford students, the second to arrive 
in Germany since the 3o-acre campus 
was opened last summer. 

The university's overseas base, twelve 
miles from Stuttgart, is a rarity—other 
American colleges and universities let 
their undergraduates study abroad, but 
few have foreign campuses—and Stan- 
ford is well pleased with the project. Be- 
cause classes in such subjects as political 
science, art history and philosophy are 
conducted by Stanford professors in Eng- 
lish, admission to Landgut Burg is not 
restricted to language majors and the few 
other students able to speak German— 
usually a limitation of the year-abroad 
programs run by other U-S. institutions. 

Liebesfreiheit. All students get inten- 
sive language instruction in German from 
native teachers, and plenty of practice 
with the amiable Beutelsbachers. The re- 
sults are impressive, although not perfect 
—on one dining hall poster, “love of 
freedom” (Freiheitsliebe) came out Lie- 
bes freiheit—iree love. 

Europe itself is the subject most pains- 
takingly studied. Field trips—to Rome 
for art and architecture, to Berlin for 
political science—fill in the outlines of 
classroom lectures. Three-day weekends 
during the summer and fall allow long 
freelance forays. “There was,” according 
to one report, “a definite trend to Leder- 
hosen.”’ Wrote Friedrich W. Strothmann, 
head of Stanford’s modern languages 
department and, with General Studies 
Chairman Robert A. Walker, originator 
of the Landgut Burg school; the students 
typically “hop on a motorcycle Thursday 
afternoon and come back Sunday from 
Venice and Salzburg after having seen a 
Mozart opera, a puppet play, an Every- 
man performance, on merely a piece of 
cheese and a little spaghetti. Faced with 
the choice between either a good meal or 
another tankful of gasoline and an opera 
ticket, they invariably renounce the meal 
—as they should.” 

Wandering Scholars. At school, stu- 
dents miss no meals, although they may 
eat plain Bratwurst or Spatsle. Plainness 
in food is more than made up for by the 
low cost of the six months abroad. The 
university charges only about $1,0c0o— 


the amount it collects for a boarding 
semester at Stanford—for plane fare 
to Germany, board, room and _ tuition. 


Thoughtfully, Stanford officials made no 
provision for return flights to the U.S. 
Best evidence of Landgut Burg’s success: 
the university is seriously considering a 
similar outpost in Florence, has in the 
back of its mind a Stanford-in-France 
and a Stanford-in-Mexico. 
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Triumphant Castro 


When rebel leader Fidel Castro 
marched on Havana last week, 
Lire photographers were along 
the victory route to record the 
color and enthusiasm of a hero’s 
welcome. And in LiFe’s pictures 
this week you share the sense of 
excitement all of Cuba felt. 





Turmoil in Congress 


The 86th Congress has already 
been marked by brisk political 
in-fighting over both leadership 
and issues. In Life's vivid pho- 
tos this week you see all the key 
action and meet in four color 
pages some of the new Con- 
gressmen’s photogenic wives. 





The diet craze 


Losing weight has become the 
great national pastime, yet most 
“crash” diets are merely wasted 
time, Ernest Havemann says in 
this week’s LiFe. He goes on to 
describe the only sure method 


science has discovered to help #-\ii 


you shed those excess pounds. 


Dreamers’ castles 


Frequently an architect uses his 
own home as a laboratory to 
test his newest ideas in design. 
In six spectacular color pages 
Lire this week takes you inside 
the unusual homes four of the 
world’s best architects created 
for their own living comfort. 















































What Lockheed is doing about 


The Jet Age and you 





To air travelers experiencing their first 
thrilling jet-powered flights, the Jet Age 
is just now beginning. But to Lockheed 
it began more than a decade ago, when 
America’s first production jet planes — 
Lockheed F-80 Shooting Stars — started 
coming off production lines for delivery 
to the U. S. Air Force. 


Since then Lockheed has produced 
more than 9,000 jet-powered planes. 
And this rich experience has been trans- 
lated into four new jet-powered Lock- 
heed planes — each a pace-setting “first” 
in its field: 

(1) the Lockheed ELECTRA, first U.S. prop- 
jet airliner —now scheduled for world-wide 
service with 15 leading airlines. 

(2) the Lockheed JetStar, first corporate 
jet transport. It can match the speed of big 
jet airliners at a fraction of their cost, and 
utilize small-city airports big jets can't. 





(3) the Lockheed HERCULES, first jet- 
powered cargo transport designed to haul 
the goods of the world in the Jet Age. 


(4) the Lockheed-USAF F-104 Star- 
fighter, first production jet fighter plane to 
fly twice the speed of sound —and holder 
of three world’s records: for speed, alti- 
tude, and fastest time-to-climb. 


These four jet-powered Lockheed 
planes will make important contribu- 
tions to your life in the Jet Age—by 
adding to your traveling and vacation 
pleasures...by improving your busi- 
ness efficiency and profit potential... by 
strengthening the military forces that 
protect your home and family. 


And in the research and development 
stages at Lockheed are two new planes- 
of-the-future: a supersonic jet airliner, 
and a nuclear-powered aircraft. 











Big, fast and luxurious, with broader aisles and roomier 
seats, the new Lockheed ELECTRA gives you the utmost 
in jet-powered comfort and dependability — whether your 
destination is 300 or 3000 miles distant. No-draft radiant 
heating, new type air-conditioning, and big aero-scenic 


windows add greatly to your ELECTRA travel pleasures. 


World's finest, fastest utility jet, the new Lockheed 


JetStar was specifically designed as an “economy-size” jet 
trainer/transport for USAF —as well as a corporate air- 
craft for the world’s busiest men. Because of its blazing 
speed, the JetStar can provide B-52-type flight environ- 
ment for vital bombardier/navigator training programs. 








. 


Champion of U.S. Strategic Airtift, Lockheed’s C-130 
HERCULES is powered by four GM-Allison Propjets. 
Husky brother to the HERCULES airfreighter, the C-130 


has been in world-wide USAF service over two years. 


JET TRANSPORTS ¢ JET FIGHTERS 


BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT »+ 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT 


NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 


¢ JET TRAINERS * COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET 
WEAPONS SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT « 
* ADVANCED ELECTRONICS ¢ AIRBORNE 


* GROUND SUPPORT 


Three world's records are held by the Lockheed F-104 
Starfighter: speed, 1404 miles-per-hour; altitude, 91,243 
feet; and the fastest time-to-climb (to altitudes of 3000, 


6000, 9000, 12000, 15000, 20000 and 25000 meters). 


TRANSPORTS * ROCKETRY 
ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 


EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT * AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
EQUIPMENT * WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 












SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


Parodies Regained 

The marshal’s backside hung low and 
wide, as a marshal’s backside shouldn't. 
Not only that, but it was so close to the 
TV camera that it blotted out the scenery. 
Still, he was the marshal, and when he 
whipped his Colt from its holster and 
fired at the varmint standing at the other 
end of the dusty, deserted street, western 
fans could only suppose that things were 
back to normal. But on ABC's Maverick 
this week, nothing returned to normal. 
The marshal’s first shot missed his man, 
and so did five more. Cried the varmint: 
“Shall I stand a little closer, Marshal?” 

Remarkable Resemblance. With that. 
Maverick gleefully dropped most of its 
own identity, loped off on a laconic par- 
ody called Gunshy. As played by Ben 
Gage, tall, broad-beamed Marshal Mort 
Dooley looked remarkably like Gun- 
smoke’s tall, broad-beamed Marshal Matt 
Dillon. But unlike Dillon, Dooley is a 
businessman (“I own 375% of the Weep- 
ing Willow Saloon”) and contemplator 
(“This is Boot Hill—I like to come up 
here sometimes, to think, and maybe get 
a grave or two ahead’). With the help 
of the “finest undertaker west of Dodge 
City,” Doc Stucke (clearly related to 
Gunsmoke’s Doc Adams }, and loyal, limp- 
ing Deputy Clyde Diefendorfer (Gun- 
smoke’s Chester), Marshal Dooley 
watches hawk-eyed over the welfare of 
the town’s citizens, taking special pains 
that drunks who wander out of the saloons 
are courteously guided right back inside. 

But there is one kind of hombre that 
clogs up Dooley’s craw so tight he can 
hardly spit: the professional gambler. 
When Bret Maverick (James Garner) 
rides into towngin search of buried gold, 
Deputy Diefendorfer has no trouble spot- 
ting him for the cardsharp he really is. 
“He's wearing a clean white shirt and 
a black necktie,’ explains Diefendorfer, 
“and he’s winning, Muster Dooley.” Out- 
raged, Marshal Dooley heaves Maverick 
out of town, has to repeat the perform- 
ances twice more when Maverick keeps 
sneaking back. “We're sure getting some 
strange breeds in Ellwood lately,” muses 
the marshal. “Remember that gunman 
who came through last week passing out 
business cards?” 

Ingratitude. Gunshy’s suet-headed hero 
was born one night last fall at a party 
at the home of Bill Orr, a Warner Bros. 
TV producer. Recalls Maverick Script- 
writer Marion (See Here, Private) Har- 
grove: “I said it would be fine if the 
classic opener was carried a step further 
—the long street, the shot of the marshal 
entering. The marshal takes a quick draw 
and fires and fires and misses.” By the end 
of the evening, Hargrove and Orr had 
worked out a rough plot, chosen their 
tile. Hargrove picked NBC's Gunsmoke 
as his target, he says, “because it is a 
tremendously solid show. The characters 
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“GuNsHY’'s” BEN Gace 
As a marshal's backside shouldn't. 


are sharply defined. It is easier to spoof 
a good western. A bad western doesn't 
have anything to get your hands on.” 
Ungrateful Gunsmoke producers, when 
they got wind of the forthcoming par- 
ody, promptly inserted in their show an 
episode about a lying, cheating heavy 
named Huggins. Maverick’s producer: 
Roy Huggins. 
+ & 

As if there were a conspiracy to get 
all parody over and done with as quickly 
as possible, CBS chose the same night, 
same time slot, to run Jack Benny's long- 
celebrated Antolight, a 15-minute spoof 
of Gaslight, the 1944 melodrama in which 
a Victorian villain tries to drive his wife 
insane. Filmed in 1952, Autolight was 
impounded by the courts after M-G-M 
complained that Benny's hoked-up ver- 
sion hewed so closely to the original that 
it violated copyright laws. Benny fought 
the case all the way to the U.S. Supreme 
Court (Time, March 31), lost all the 
way, finally had to pay M-G-M a hefty 
(but undisclosed) price for permission to 
broadcast it. On the air, it hardly seemed 
worth all the fuss. Despite a few diverting 
sight gags—e.g., Benny, in full Victorian 
rig, standing impassive as ceiling plas- 
ter rains down on him—the long-delayed 
take-off shed more gas than light. One 
of the rare high spots: when Benny urges 
his wife (Barbara Stanwyck) to take 
dinner in bed, she screams hysterically: 
“I had breakfast in bed, I had lunch 
in bed. I can’t have dinner in bed— 
it’s full of dirty dishes.” 


ss. eee 
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Dead or Alive 


Critics may carp about the dearth of 
live television shows, reports the trade 
magazine Television Age, but so far as the 
general public is concerned, it could hard- 
ly care less. After sending Pulse, Inc. to 
pry into 1,000 TV-equipped homes, Tele- 
vision Age was surprised to learn that 
nearly 82 of televiewers never wondered 
whether a program was live or filmed. So 
many people guessed wrong about so 
many programs, said the magazine, “that 
maybe all the industry polemics regarding 
live and film is pretty much a waste of 
time and breath.” 


HOLLYWOOD 
Mad Money 


The most thunderous roar to come out 
of the West in recent years has been 
caused by Hollywood stars stampeding 
toward that newer, more refreshing sub- 
stitute for the old water hole—the tax 
hole. As stars went into business for them- 
selves or took percentages instead of sala- 
ries, Hollywood's finances have become 
more spectacular and complex than its 
love life. 

Of all the financial dipsy-doodling, none 
is more involved than a deal set up by a 
pair of film writers named Martin L. 
Rackin and John Lee Mahin. Ten months 
ago the team found a loose option on 
Harold Sinclair's Civil War novel, The 
Horse Soldiers, snapped it up for a token 
$1 (eventually they paid $30,000 for the 
book). Looking around for a director, 
Entrepreneur Rackin went to the best. 
“For the hell of it, I called John Ford.” 
Before long, Director Ford, a Civil War 
buff, agreed to do the picture for a 
$200,000 flat fee plus 10% of the gross 
after the movie has earned back its pro- 
duction costs. 

What about a star? “One night we went 
over to Ford’s for dinner and found 
‘Duke’ [John] Wayne there,” recalls 
Rackin. The Duke joined up for $750,000 
and 20°% of the net, and later Bill Holden 
was only too willing to come in on the 
same ducal terms. Of the rest of the pie, 
20% each went to the backers of the 
whole deal (Mirisch Co.), to the dis- 
tributor (United Artists), and to Mahin- 
Rackin. Said Wheeler-Dealer Marty Rack- 
in as Horse Soldiers was being readied 
for release: “Hollywood's gone crazy. It'll 
have to find its level again when all this 
dies down.” 

Two other notable examples of Holly- 
wood’s crazy finances: 

@ According to Hollywood scuttlebutt, 
Cary Grant has turned the tables on 
Universal-International. Instead of taking 
a percentage from the studio for his cur- 
rent film, Operation Petticoat, Grant is 
said to have persuaded the studio to take 
a percentage from him (10% of the gross) 
while he produces the picture. 

@ For appearing in Bridge on the River 
Kwai, William Holden agreed to 10% of 
the gross, but for tax reasons wanted it 
paid to him at the rate of only $50,000 a 
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NEXT TIME you're 
drinking beer, look at 
the label. Does it list 
the ingredients? The 
Budweiser label does. 
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John Stewart 
ENTREPRENEUR HOLDEN 
So much that it's nothing 





year. The picture has already made so 
much money (between $20 and $30 mil- 
lion) that Holden's share now stands at 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. Not 
only will it take 40-year-old Holden at 
least 40 years to get the last of his money, 
but Columbia can in the meantime in- 
vest it and make well over $50.000 a 
year, thus in effect having got Holden's 
services in Kwai for nothing. 


BROADWAY 
Tribal Custom 


THE MAN FROM KANGAROO LAND 
IS STILL HOPPING ALONG, 

SAM ROWLEY 
KIND REGARDS TO ALL FRIENDS. 
AUSTRALIA'S LITTLE COMEDIAN, 
A COMEDIAN WITH A BIG VOICE. 
DIRECT FROM THE ANTIPODES. 

Variety, Nov. 23, 1907 


The personal squibs that once filled 
pages of the self-styled “Bible of Show 
Business” also filled a real need: without 
them a performer might be forgotten. 
Today the battle for bookings is usually 
fought on other fronts, but self-advertise- 
ment in Variety and other trade papers 
survives, a kind of tribal custom to which 
just about everybody in the business suc- 
cumbs at least once a year. And it still 
fills a real need: without it the trade 
papers might go broke. 

Last week that ancient advertising rite 
was celebrated in Variety’s 53rd annual 
anniversary issue, a hefty (2 Ibs., 6 oz.), 
2g0-page publishing phenomenon (. 
different ads) representing the combined 
efforts of ten operatives who spent a hec- 
tic six weeks putting the bite on showfolk. 
The entries ranged from Irving Berlin's 
“best wishes” and signature on an other- 
wise white page (price: $500) to a fifth- 
of-a-page, rear-end view of Actress Shir- 
ley MacLaine ($110). 
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Bulletin Board. The anniversary issue 
was hardly must reading on Broadway (as 
weekly Variety usually is), even for the 
advertisers who had subsidized it. In Hol- 
lywood, just a few months before, many 
of them had felt a similar bite for the 
28th anniversary issue of the Hollywood 
Reporter (384 pp.) and the silver jubilee 
issue of Daily Variety (436 pp.). Some of 
them were beginning to wonder if the 
publicity was worth the price. Purred 
Actress Faye Emerson; “Whenever I open 
in anything, the very next day a woman 
calls m Variety and says, ‘Did you see 
our nice review? Oh, by the way. we have 
a special edition coming up. Wouldn't 
you like to take an ad?’ Usually I can 
think of ways I'd much rather spend my 
money. As a matter of fact, I don't 
read Variety. I'm not all that interested 
in all the economic stuff they run, It’s a 
kind of a weekly bulletin board where 
they put up who's doing what and where 
you leave messages. Besides, it rubs off 
on white gloves.” 








Despite such occasional complaints, no 
one seriously suggests that placing an ad 
or failing to place one can influence Varie- 
ty’s reviews. For the most part. the pa- 
per’s salesmen run into surprisingly little 
sales resistance. In the old days, before 
the show-business community decided 
that honest sheets such as Variety de- 
served a little support, Variety salesmen 
were forced to practice the hard-sell. often 
found it even harder to collect. Many a 
buck-and-wing team was trailed from 
Times Square to Peoria before its bill 
was paid. 

Bread & Butter. Speaking for the large 
majority of those who willingly shelled 
out, Musicman Meredith Willson (full- 
page picture, no name) explained: “I 
shudder to think of the hole in show- 
business life if there were no Variety. I 
know how much money I’m making in | 
Denver, what hotel my people are staying 
in, when they are coming in where, how 
the competition is in New Haven, the rat- 
ings of my songs. My bread and butter is 
all right there. and this is my way of 
saying ‘Thanks. 

Not all the advertisers in the anniver- 
sary issue had to pay for their ads. Dozens 
of bylined articles were donated to the 
cause by literate or semiliterate types 
from all the stages of show business. De- 
termined readers could dip into an essay 
on sin in the cinema by a translator of 
foreign subtitles named Herman Wein- 
berg (“‘Surely, it is not sophistication to 
revel in bosoms and behinds”). They 
could sample Playwright William Saroyan 
at his most incomprehensible (“Squawk- 
ing is futile unless it’s something else at 
the same time, such as art, which is also 
futile unless it is something else at the 
same time, such as willing’). But for all 
its words, what the weighty issue added 
up to was a catalogue of who is solvent— 
and who is sharp enough to look solvent— 
in the world of entertainment. It was 
something for everyone, from Hollywood 
producers to hall-room has-beens, to leaf 
through during their idle hours until the 
next anniversary issue rolls off the presses. 
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$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOW | AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription 
to The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7, 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance, 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 1M 1-19 


An exciting new adventure in 


INNER SPACE 
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NS at Chicago's 
> newest hotel 





CHICAGO'S Executive House, a new ultra-modern 
40-story skyscraper with drive-in garage, ideally locat- 
ed on the edge of the famous loop, introduces many 
innovations that add new dimensions to luxury hotel 
living. The Executive House sets new standards for 
America’s most pampered guests. 


Write for Colorful Brochure 


Dept.T, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Il. 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 
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Mr. High & Mr. Low 


Four-hand piano playing, as it is prac- 
ticed by most amateurs, is a little like a 
doubles match with everyone serving at 
the same time. But when two good profes- 
sional pianists take master the 
exacting technique of playing together at 
the same keyboard, the result is often 
music-making of high order, Last week 
Manhattan audiences had a chance to hear 
the best four-hand team since the 
famed Josef Lhevinne played with his 
wife Rosina. Occasion: a concert at Car- 
Hall by young V Pianists 
Joerg Demus and Paul Badura-Skoda, 

Limited Repertory. Seated on separate 
benches, Pianists Demus and 
Skoda worked 


little-heard pieces from 


time to 








negie 





-nnese 


Badura- 
through five 
the limited reper- 
four-hand works. The 
, K.521, Hinde- 

Hands, three 


wrote more lour- 


their way 


original 
five: Mozart’s Sonata in ( 
mith’s 
works by Schubert (who 
hand 


tory ol 





Sonata for Fo 


other 


music than any major com- 
poser). In some pieces. Demus played 
“low” (the bass part) and Badura-Skoda 
“high’ (the treble) in others they 


switched positions. Since the bass player 
invariably tends to underpedal to avoid 
thickness, the pedaling throughout was 
done by the treble player. When they 
intertwined their arms in passages of laby- 
rinthine difficulty, the pair presented the 
bewildering aspect of a two-headed Siva. 

But the sound they produced was clean 
relaxed, admirably unblurred. The music 
for the most part was richly ornamented 
to take full advantage of the presence of 
20 fingers on 88 keys. Demus and Badura- 
Skoda executed filigreed turns of Mozart 
trickily syncopated rhythms of Hinde- 
mith, florid, zestful melodies of Schubert 
with a fine fluency and flair. Each throt- 
tled his individual sound, avoiding the 
pounding effect that often afflicts duo 
pianists playing on separate instruments. 

Grand Tradition. Pianists Demus, 30 
and Badura-Skoda, 31, met at Vienna's 
Academy of Music, started playing to- 
gether purely for relaxation, Although 
they have made half a dozen recordings 
together (for Westminster), they still re- 
gard their four-hand playing as “amateur 
in the best prefer to concentrate 
on their individual careers as 
Badura-Skoda specializes in Mozart (“I 
have the quicker fingers’), while Demus 
concentrates more on Schumann and the 
French repertory. 

Chietly because they were both schooled 
in “the sonority of the grand tradition,’ 
they find that their general approach to 
music is remarkably similar. Even so, they 
have problems. “Please, Paul,” cries De- 
mus when he is not getting enough pedal, 
“Tm Occasionally, they get 
their waited 

for the other to 
finally came in to 
gether. But such lapses are rare, and none 
but the sharpest critical ears have man- 
aged to detect them. The reason, Badura- 
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make a solo entrance 





John G, Ross 
PIANISTS BapuRA-Skopa & DEMUsS 
Handy with the old-fashioned. 


Skoda points out, is that most of the mu- 
sic they play is from a literature totally 
unfamiliar to modern audiences. “What we 
are doing,” he says proudly, “is a very 
old-fashioned thing.’ 


Conductor of Moderns 


Composer Igor Stravinsky has a fierce 
distrust of most especially 
those who try to conduct his own works. 
But last week Stravinsky, 76, sat in the 
balcony of Manhattan's Town Hall and 
watched benignly while a slim, intense 


conductors 





Ed. Bagwe 
CRAFT REHEARSING 


Brilliant with the avant-garde. 


man mounted the podium and launched 
the first U.S. performance of Stravinsky's 
most recent score—Threni; Lamentations 
of the Prophet Jeremiah. The conductor 
Stravinsky's protégé Robert Craft, at 35 
one of the world’s leading interpreters of 
avant-garde music. 
First performed in 
(Time, Oct. 6), Threni is a 33-minute 
work for chorus. orchestra and six solo 
in which Stravinsky utilizes for 
the first time all twelve tones of the tone- 
row technique that he recently adopted. 


Venice last fall 


voices 








Unrelievedly austere in mood, the work 
unfolds in a series of canons for two, 
three and four voices, choral chants, spare 
snatches of instrumental sound. Merely 


to cue the onstage forces properly was a 
tricky task, and Conductor Craft per- 
formed it brilliantly. Stabbing with a fore- 


finger, lifting his shoulders in rhythmic 
shrugs, mouthing the Vulgate text in time 


with the singers, he shaped a performance 
of geometric clarity, suffused with a thor- 
oughly moving of penitential passion. 
Secret Life. Craft's affinity for modern 
music 








as far as he can 
remember. Born in Kingston, N.Y., into a 
nonmusical family (his father is a real 
estate broker) soprano 
in the Episcopal Church when he was six. 
By the time he was packed off to New 
York Military Academy at Cornwall, 13- 
year-old Robert Craft was an avid col- 


dates back almost 


he became a boy 


lector of modern scores, spent his spare 
time poring over copies of Stravinsky's 
Sacre du Printemps and Les Noces, 
Schoenberg's Pierrot Lunaire. Says Craft: 
“T led a kind of secret childhood life.’ 

He served as a trumpeter with Manhat- 
tan’s Radio City Music Hall orchestra 
while studying at Juilliard, later formed 
a professional music group called the 
Chamber Art Society. In 1947 Stravinsky 
offered to conduct one of his works for 
the group. “That's the mystery of my 
life,” says Craft. “I still don't know why 
he did it.” At Stravinsky's invitation, 
Craft returned with him to Los Angeles as 
a music secretary, gradually became Stra- 
vinsky’s professional alter ego. 

Admired Rival. Craft has become so 
familiar with Stravinsky's musical think- 
ing (he meets with him twice a day) that 
he has conducted the first performances 
of works such as Agon and Jn Memoriam 
Dylan Thomas. Some day he hopes to 
write a comprehensive book about Stra- 
vinsky, “this incredibly fresh man.” But, 
he adds, “It is not yet time; he is not 
finished.” 

In Stravinsky's recent development, the 
disciple may have influenced the master. 
Craft introduced Stravinsky to the music 
of the late esoteric atonalist Anton von 
Webern, and championed the works of the 
late twelve-tone composer Arnold Schoen- 
berg, who was Stravinsky's most famous 
rival as a pioneer of modern music. Al- 
though for years Stravinsky lived only 
five miles from Schoenberg in Los Ange- 
les, he had heard none of his music since 
1912, made no attempt to meet him, and 
his name was never mentioned in the 
Stravinsky household. But in the last dec- 
ade, Stravinsky has admiringly studied 
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“Good 


human relations 
should begin 
at home...” 


DENVER M. WRIGHT, JK 
ST. LOUIS BUSINESSMAN AND 
DALE CARNEGIE CRADLATE 


rhe intangible and sometimes frustrating prob- 
lems of human relations have always been of 
interest to Denver Wright. He knew their im- 
portance to his own business, and felt that if 
he could somehow improve communication 
between management, employees and customers, 
all would benefit. He wanted to improve his own 
abilities too—to speak effectively, to motivate 
others, to handle responsibilities without 
pressure. Most of all, he wanted everyone in his 
own family to possess the self-confidence and 
enthusiasm that would bring them closer to 
their personal goals. Denver Wright has ful- 
filled most of these desires. So when he says 
good human relations should begin at home,” 
it comes from the experience ol success. Let 
him tell you how it happened: 

sd accompanied my wife, my sister and her hus- 
band to a Dale Carne 
Governor of Marylar 
“That n 
the Cour 


session at which the 








id was guest speaker 


J r) 
tht we saw the opportunities presented by 
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r confidence, enthusia 





for de w¢ lop r 





ig of others. Since then 





and a better understar 
eleven members of my immediate family have be 
utes, All tivelve 


of us found the way to get along with others 





come Dale Carnegie Course grad 


without sacrificing personal uiteg 





out of character. 


Denver Wright is alert and receptive to things 
which bring benefits not only to himself, but 
also to others with whom he works and lives. 
In this he is like most other Dale Carnegie 
graduates. Their recommendation to friends 
is the most convincing evidence of the value 
of this adult education program to busy, for- 
ward-looking people. 


It isn’t necessary for you to wait for word from 
a friend, however. Just send 
us your name to receive com- 
plete information. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
COURSES 


15 W. 46th St./T-91/New York 36, N.Y DALE CARNEGH 
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"traveling by Domeliner 
is one of the 
happiest habits o 
I've ever acquired 


“Dome dining? That's for me! 
on a Domeliner. Another thing 


“Union Pacific Domeliners 
certainly are the answer 
to the modern conception 
of luxury travel. I find 
they offer a wonderful 
opportunity to relax while 
enjoying service as superb 
as the surroundings.” 


It’s one of the extras I can enjoy 
I like my comfort. 
Pullman accommodations, for example. 


Take the new 
For six footers like me, the 


wide long-length beds assure a good night’s rest. And, during the day, 


I have a ‘private room’ where I can study scripts or just take it eas 


as though I were home.” 


“The relaxing moments 


such an enthusiastic Domeliner fan.” 


Mr. Reagan is a frequent guest on the “City 
of Los Angeles’’ Domeliner. The “City of Port- 
land" Domeliner, in service between Chicago 
and the Pacific Northwest, provides the same 
attractive Dome cars and modern Pullman 
equipment. Ride Union Pacific Domeliners and 
we feel sure that you, too, will become an 
ardent Domeliner traveler. 


in beautiful 
enjoyment of the trip and the thoughtful service all add up to my being 


lounge cars, the leisurely 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 











Schoenberg's work, adopted some of his 
techniques. Craft himself corresponded 
with him, treasures as a memento a hand- 
written note in which Schoenberg had re- 
minded himself: “Encourage Craft.” 


Medieval Hit 

One of the liveliest off-Broadway hits in 
Manhattan last 
music-drama with a 2oth century box 
office sparkle. The drama: The Play of 
Daniel, which used to be performed annu- 
ally by the students of the Cathedral of 
3eauvais between 1150 and 1250. 

Daniel was traditionally performed in 
church to celebrate the New Year, but it 
is really a thinly disguised popular musical 
play. Its richly colored music was tran 
scribed for the scholarly New York Pro 
Musica group (which first revived the 
play last year) from a 13th century man- 
uscript unearthed in the British Museum. 
With costumes derived from medieval il- 
lustrations the original 
medieval the current 
production makes one concession to mod- 
ern audiences in the form of a skillful 
English verse narration by Poet W. H. 
Auden that outlines the action 


week was a 12th century 


dialogue in 
French 


and 


Latin and 


Welcome, good people, watch and listen 

To a play in praise of the prophet 
Daniel, 

Beloved of the Lord. Long has he dwelt 

In brick Babylon, built by a river, 


Far from Jerusalem, his real home 


Daniel unfolds in a series of carefully 
stylized ind pathetic sequences 
superbly (in the chapel of the 
Trinity Parish in Manhat- 


to give the effect of 


joyous 
staged 
Intercession of 

tan) 
illum 


scenes from an 





ed manuscript. The action is ac 
companied by music suggestive of every- 
thing from Gregorian chant to folk song 
played on reproductions of such authentic 


medieval instruments as a psaltery, a 


rebec, a minstrel’s harp. 
The play soon sounds a strongly opti- 
with a stately 


punctuated procession behind Belshazzar's 





mistic note cymbal 


“comely” Queen (“She will bring forth 
the unknown prophet”), moves to a dra- 
matic climax as Darius’ soldiers march on 


Belshazzar's court. The remainder of the 
play traces Daniel's betrayal by Darius 
advisers, his from the lions’ den 
his final vision of the time when the “holy 
The most holy of the holy,’ 
Christ is 





escape 


one comes 
and an angel announces 
One of the play’s engaging qualities is its 
childlike mixture of varying emotions; a 
scene of wanton rejoicing to the fluttering 
sound of recorders gives way to a mood of 
reverence, signified by the sweet-sounding 
psaltery, and the harp- 
punctuated anguish of Daniel's farewell to 


born.” 


again to quiet 


Darius (“Is it thus, O King, that you wish 
me to perish?’’). 
Pro Musica Director Noah Greenberg 


hopes to take Daniel to Europe later this 
His favorite testimonial to the 
show's popularity comes from a record 
salesman ( Daniel was recorded by Decca) 
who, when asked what it was all about, 
replied: “It’s a kind of 12th century 
My Fair Lady.” 


year. 
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To make the most of the power of print 
KNOW YOUR PRINTER BETTER! 





--.and here’s the proof! 


The proof of your printing salesman’s 
value to you is in the final proof of 
your job. He's worked with you from 
idea to final delivery to make certain 
you get the job well done and on time. 
Your printing salesman works closely 
with all of the many skills of the 
graphic arts. By combining the finest 
talents from among them, he helps you 


MEAD PAPERS, INC., Sales Offices in Principal Cities...@ subsidiary of THE MEAD CORPORATION, Dayton 2, Ohio 


make the most of the power of print. 


Call in your printing salesman before 
you start a printing job. He can save 
you time and money. And you'll like 
working with him. We know. We've 
been supplying the graphic arts in- 
dustry with fine quality papers for 
more than half a century. 














Creat 
Moments 
in 
Medicine 


Clothed in spotless linens and wearing a wig, as be- 
came the dignity of his status, an Egyptian physician 
of 1500 B.C. administers to a patient with symptoms 
of lockjaw. Although Egyptian doctors dominated 
medicine in the ancient world for thousands of years, 
this highly-respected practitioner could rely only on 
personal skill, judgment, and experience to combat 
such dreaded killers as tetanus. 


Today, 3500 years later, due to advances in pharma- 








MEDICINE IN ANCIENT EGYPT—one of a series of oil paintings, 
“A History of Medicine in Pictures,” commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


ceutical research, tetanus is no longer a source of fear. 
Your modern physician employs safe and effective 
immunizing agents to protect you and your family 
from tetanus, polio, and many other infections that 
were killers of defenseless persons in former times. 


Parke-Davis scientists are proud of their place in the 
living history of modern medicine, helping to provide 
the people of the world with the better health and 
longer life that come with better medicines. 


COPYRIGHT 1959—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE-DAVIS 


... Pioneers in better medicines 


ott 
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The Young Pro 


Not until he cradles the ball in his huge 
hands does the poker-faced Negro come 
alive. Then, graceful and cunning as a 
cougar, Elgin Baylor begins to roam for 
the Minneapolis Lakers. His hands flicker 
with the slick skill of a shell-game oper- 
ator. His dribble is a rapid rat-a-tattoo 
inches off the floor. Smoothly, surely, 
Baylor prowls through the elbowing surge 
under the hoop to nail a Laker with 
a pinpoint pass, or rises from the floor 
as though projected to loop a lazy shot 
through the basket. 

So well is 23-year-old Rookie Baylor 
handling the ball and himself this season 
in the National Basketball Association 
that his fellow pros already regard him 
with ungrudging admiration. “He has that 
ability to hang there in mid-air for a few 
seconds before making up his mind to 
shoot or pass,”’ says St. Louis’ Cliff Hagan. 
Rival coaches often pay Baylor the com- 
pliment of assigning him a taller man, try 
to block up the middle on his drives. 
Baylor has quickly adapted himself to the 
rough tactics of the pros, Says St. Louis 
Coach Ed Macauley: “When he’s drib- 
bling with his right hand, just watch his 
left hand. He uses it like a meat hook.” 

All-Round Record. Last week, while 
the lackluster Lakers were losing three 
out of five games and sinking lower into 
third place in the four-team Western Di- 
vision, Baylor still managed to stay fourth 
in league scoring, kept his average at 23.4 
points a game. His scoring would be even 
higher if he did not pass so often when 
free to shoot—he ranked seventh in play- 
making assists at last week’s tally. In 
addition, he was third in rebounds. 

In large measure, Baylor's tremendous 
skill stems from his tremendous physique. 
He is 6 ft. 5 in. tall, weighs 230 lbs. He 
is strong enough to win the hip-cracking 
duels under the basket, yet nimble enough 
to outjump men half a foot taller, dodge 
around men half a foot shorter. 

The son of a railroad worker in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Baylor learned his basket- 
ball playing settlement-house and _play- 
ground ball (“I'd play anywhere to get 
a game”). When he graduated from high 
school in 1954, his marks were as bad as 
his basketball was good, but he landed a 
scholarship at tolerant College of Idaho. 
Freshman Baylor averaged 31 points a 
game, led the team to a 23-4 season, then 
transferred to Seattle University, where 
he really developed his talents. Last year 
Baylor trapped rebounds one-handed on 
the backboard, scored 32.5 points a game 
(second to Cincinnati's Oscar Robertson). 
Complained Coach Van Sweet of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific: “Baylor is too far 
advanced for the college game.” 

Baylor had one more year of college 
eligibility left, and he used it as a bargain- 
ing point with the Minneapolis Lakers. 
He had never given the showboating, all- 
Negro Globetrotters a serious thought 
(“I'm not a clown”). With a shaky fran- 
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chise, the last-place Lakers needed Baylor 
this year to attract crowds, ended up pay- 
ing him an estimated $20,000, one of the 
half-a-dozen highest salaries in the league. 
The money was well invested. The Lakers 
are still losing, but they are drawing 
twice as many fans as last year. 
Turkey Trot. Married to a junior at 
the University of Minnesota, Elgin Baylor 
is a modest man who likes button-down 
collars and narrow, striped ties, never wor- 
ries before a game, likes twelve hours’ 
sleep a night, joshingly refers to team- 
mates as “Turkey” or “Hamburg’—Laker 
jargon for a poor defensive player. 
Until recently, Baylor was a bit of a 
turkey himself. But last week he startled 





Associated Press 
Lakers’ ELGIN BAYLOR 


Slick as a shell-game operator. 


Philadelphia's Paul Arizin by blocking 
four of his shots, held St. Louis’ Bob 
Pettit—the league’s leading scorer—to a 
paltry eleven points. “He jumps,”’ moaned 
Pettit. “Gee, but he jumps.” 

The Celtics’ Bill Russell is a better re- 
bounder. Philadelphia's Paul Arizin is a 
better scorer. The Hawks’ Pettit is bet- 
ter in both departments. Detroit's Dick 
McGuire is a better playmaker. But even 
in his rookie year, no single pro can match 
Baylor's combined skills in all of these 
three major phases of offensive basketball. 


Deadpan Winners 

To U.S. hockey fans, the visiting play- 
ers from abroad seemed a breed apart. 
They seldom body-checked, showed no 
signs of pique when an American op- 
ponent lowered a shoulder and sent them 
sprawling. They tried few power plays, 





relied instead on dazzling skating and 
passing so precise that their offense looked 
like a giant-sized game of animated chess. 
Instead of whooping with triumph after 
a goal, they skated deadpan back up ice. 
But the touring Russian all-stars had one 
familiar sporting trait: they played to win. 

For the Russians, the eight-game series 
against American amateur and college 
teams was an excellent warmup for the 
world amateur championships in Prague 
in March. Their first three games were 
scheduled against the Ameritan Nation- 
als, a hand-picked team of former col- 
legians who will also play in Prague. Since 
learning the sport in 1946 from books 
and newsreels of Canadian pro games, the 
Russians have improved so rapidly that 
they won the world championship tourna- 
ment in 1954, finished second every year 
since and skated off with the 1956 Olym- 
pic title. 

Stoking up on lamb chops for breakfast 
and steak whenever they could get it, the 
Russians never stopped training. practiced 
incessantly, and when they could not get 
on the ice, trotted off to the local park 
for a wind-building game of soccer. In 
action, the Russians showed the results of 
such training by their ability to reach 
breakaway speed in three strides and a 
nimble-footed skill in passing the puck 
with a sidewise flick of their skates. 

It hardly mattered that the Russians 
turned out to have some human frailties, 
e.g., their offense was so strictly patterned 
that it often stalled against an unexpected 
defense. After warming up with a 5-5 
tie with the Nationals in New York, the 
Russians went on to beat them 8-3 in 
Minneapolis, 7-1 in Hibbing, Minn. Last 
week the Russians outclassed an all-star 
team of Michigan and Michigan State 
players. trounced Colorado College be- 
fore being held to a surprising 4-4 tie by 
the University of Denver. Said Coach 
Anatoli Tarasov, beaming amiably: “It’s 
the sportsmanship that counts.” 


Scoreboard 

@ Barrel-chesting his way in North Syd- 
ney’s Olympic Pool, Australia’s 16-year- 
old Jon Konrads clipped a whopping 13.9 
sec. off the world record for the 88o-yd. 
freestyle with a clocking of 8:59.6 to set 
his seventh world mark in distances from 
220 yds. to 1,650 yds. 

@ Rising to man’s estate Down Under, 
Spain's slender Andrés Gimeno, 21, won 
the Western Australian men’s tennis title 
by a 6-1, 6-4, 6-3 victory over St. Louis’ 
improving Earl (“Butch”) Buchholz, 18, 
tag-along member of the victorious U.S. 
Davis Cup squad, flashed a game so crisp 
and deft that the experts were saying he 
might become the world’s best. 

@ In Grindelwald, Switzerland, two U.S. 
girls startled Europe's best skiers, gave an 
unexpected boost to U.S. chances for the 
1960 Olympics at Squaw Valley, Calif. 
New Hampshire's Penny Pitou, 20, 
swooped down, won both the downhill 
and combined championships. Vermonter 
Betsy Snite, 20. won the giant slalom, 
finished second in the downhill and twelfth 
in the combined. 
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Some day their letters home 


may come from Mars 


The time is almost here when man, the child of 
Earth, will take his first bold steps to leave the 
mother planet. There are children alive today who 
may very well tread the stark surface of the moon, 
and breathe the alien oxygen of Mars. 

But the Earth opposes the urge of her sons to 
explore Outer Space. She clings to their rockets 
with heavy hands. Though her apron strings at 
length become gossamer threads, their relentless 
tug can still be felt near the moon. It takes brute 
force to escape the bonds of gravity—millions 
of horsepower to put even a small object safely 
beyond Earth’s reach and on its way to Mars. 

And now man has found a way to create this 
awesome power—the high-thrust rocket engine. 

In its eight minutes of life, this engine lifts the 
huge bulk of a rocket from its launching pad and 
thrusts it bodily toward Space, faster each second 
until it reaches its escape velocity of 25,500 miles 
per hour. 

This rocket engine is the forerunner of the 
giants to come. On their pillars of flame, the space 
ships of today’s children will set forth for the 
planets. 


First with power for Outer Space 

North American pioneered development of the 
large liquid-propellant rocket engine. The Rocket- 
dyne Division is design- 
ing and building pro- 
duction-line engines— 
for America’s programs 
to advance both science 
and defense. 

Rocketdyne engines 
furnished more than 
three - fourths of the 
power that put the 
Army’s Explorer satel- 
lites into orbit, hurled 
the Pioneer rockets of 
the Air Force and Army 
deep into Outer Space 
to record vital scientific 
data. Rocketdyne en- 
gines power many of 
America’s major ballis- 
tic missiles: the Army 





STEP ONE TO SPACE. Rocketing into Outer Space at 
more than 4000 mph, the X-15 research plane will 
spearhead America’s drive toward interplanetary space. 


Redstone and Jupiter; the Air Force Thor, and 
America’s first intercontinental ballistic missile, 
the Air Force Atlas. 

And now the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has selected Rocketdyne Division 
to design and develop a single-chamber rocket 
engine in the 1- to 1%4-million-pound-thrust class 

immensely more powerful than any rocket today. 


Pilot to the planets 

To keep a space vehicle on its course, North 
American’s Autonetics Division has developed the 
stellar-inertial autonavigator—the new guidance 
system first devised for Air Force missiles that 
proved itself in the historic Polar voyages of the 
USS Nautilus and Skate. 

The space vehicle will also need electricity to 
keep its transmitters, recorders, and electrome- 
chanical systems in operation during its years 
away from Earth. Atomics International Division 
is developing an incredibly small nuclear power 
reactor to generate it. 


Man meets the unknown 


At North American, where much of the ground- 
work was laid for America’s missile technology, 
research programs are underway to determine 
what effects Outer Space will have on the space ve- 
hicle and its passenger 
—and what he will dis- 
cover when he sets foot 
on the moon or Mars. 

The day draws near 
when an American will 
begin the exploration of 
Outer Space. He will be 
the pilot of the rocket- 
powered X-15, the ex- 
perimental plane now 
being readied for flight 
test at North Ameri- 
can’s Los Angeles Divi- 
sion. The secrets he 
brings back will speed 
the research programs 
of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION'S INTEREST FIRST—THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 


LOS ANGELES AUTONETICS MISSILE 
los Angeles, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missourl 
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ROCKETDYNE COLUMBUS ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
On the Move 


The moneyed U.S. consumer who per- 
formed so nobly in 1958 will buy even 
more heavily this year. So predict the re- 
tailers who sell and the manufacturers 
who make the goods. At Chicago's annual 
winter home-furnishing and 
show last week, 45.000 buyers, salesmen 
and manufacturers from 11.483 firms 
started writing orders for the new year 
and swapping predictions about the fu- 
ture. Consensus: with the economy very 
definitely on the upbeat, U.S. retail sales 
in 1959 should post a banner year. Said 
one Washington discounter, who ordered 
$1,000,000 worth of goods and reports a 
353% jump in sales for the first eight days 
of 1959: “Last year the buyers at the 
show were all just walking around look 
ing, with long faces—this year they were 
all smiling and buying. It is the greatest 
market I've ever seen. 

Out with Atrocities. The judgment 
may be somewhat exaggerated, but retail- 
ers from coast to coast are solidly opti- 
mistic about their prospects. In household 
furniture alone, says Paul Brandt, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, retail sales should top 
$4.3 billion for a 10% jump ahead of 
1958. Boston, Atlanta, Denver. San Fran- 
cisco retailers already report sales above 
last vear, despite the record Christmas 
buying. 


appliance 





At the Chicago show the new word in 





Art Shay 
WESTINGHOUSE’S ULTRASONIC DISHWASHER 
Also cooking walls, obis 
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the furniture men’s vocabulary was “ele- 
gance.”’ lo tempt the growing U.S. luxury 
market. the buvers want—and are get- 
ting—better designs and higher quality. 
Prices may go up 3% or so in 1959, but 
for his money the consumer will get bet 
ter furniture. Said one Seattle retailer 
“There was a long period when manufac- 
turers had atrocious taste in furniture- 
that day is gone.’ 

The industry s big push is to warm the 
severe appearance of much modern furni- 
ture by mixing with it oriental lacquered 
furniture—lighter woods plus new materi- 
als and vivid fabrics. The industry is also 
bringing out a whole new line of “wall- 
hung” units—bookcases. hi-fi 
Even children’s furniture 
is being upgraded after 30 years of stand- 
ard pink and blue finishes. Big Manhattan 
Chicago and Detroit stores are laying in 
heavy stocks of specially designed chil 
dren’s furniture, scaled down in size from 





cabinets, 
cupboards, ete. 


adult pieces. 

In with Automation. With new changes 
and new products. the appliance men hope 
for a good year in 1959 after 1958's rela- 
tively poor sales, also hope to keep prices 
steady. In Chicago, President Fred May- 
tag II of Iowa’s Maytag Co. announced a 
long-engineered time-bleach injection for 
automatic washers, drew a round of ap- 
plause when he said firmly that he will 
hold prices at last year's levels. Hotpoint 
sees good sales of a new countertop oven 
with a drop-down side that exposes four 
surface cooking units. The company ex 
pects to do just as well with its automatic 
surface unit, which is a combination fryer 
Dutch oven and 24-cup coffeemaker. One 
innovation Hotpoint hopes to get into 
production soon: an automated, three- 
module kitchen “appliance wall,” with 


two dishwashers, sink, disposal unit. freez- 
er, refrigerator, and cooking units that 
operate with plastic, IBM-type cards; the 
homemaker merely chooses her meal, puts 
the meat, potatoes, végetables. etc. in dif- 
ferent ovens or on burners. selects the 
proper card, and automatic timers turn 
everything on and off at the right time. 
Probable price: about $3,300. Westing- 
house showed off its experimental ultra 
sonic dishwasher, which looks like an in- 
verted ice-cream cone. 

Sellers of clothing also expect a_ big 
year. Buyers poured into Manhattan last 
week looking for spring and summer lines 
to fill their cleaned-off racks. What they 
saw at Kirby, Block & Co. and other buy- 
ing centers were bright sports clothes and 
styles more feminine and less freakish 
than the sad sack and chemise—a softer 
silhouette, something like last vear’s Em 
pire but with a fuller shoulderline, wider 
collar, and a more normal waistline. Like 
furniture men, some of 1959's dressmak- 
ers are on an oriental jag, with brighter 
colors. obi sashes and a returning popular- 
ity of silk. And for summer, the two-piece 
bikini swimsuit is coming back—thanks 
to Brigitte Bardot. 


Pilots' Victory 


After a 22-day strike, the 1.500 Ameri- 
can Airlines pilots won a fat 18-month 
contract this week. Their settlement ended 
the worst series of labor dogfights in U.S. 
airline history. American contracted to 
put a third junior pilot in jet cockpits 
pay him at least $650 a month. The pilots 
also won pay boosts from a top of $19,220 





a year to $22,596 for flying piston-engine 
DC-7s. They will get $28,340 for skipper- 
ing Boeing 707 jets, which American plans 
to put into service Jan. 25. 





The raises are 





Krrey, Block's SPORTSWEAR SHOW 
ond a rebirth for the bikini. 
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retroactive to August 1957, when the old 
contract lapsed. That means a senior 
DC-7 pilot will pocket a lump of about 
$4,500 in back pay. 

The pilots did not win their demand to 
cut the maximum work month to 75 flying 
hours (it remains 85 hours), But Ameri- 
can did agree to give them some flight 
credit for time away from home and at 
the airport but not actually in the air. 
For example, if a pilot is on duty for ten 
hours but socked in by weather, he will 
be credited with five hours’ flight time. 

The American pilots’ victory, which will 
set the pace for the whole industry, was 
wrought at great cost to others. Some 20,- 
ooo other American employees were put 
out of work for a week by the 22-day 
strike. American and its suppliers lost an 
estimated $33 million. 


New Yardstick 


Economists have long known that the 
gross national product, the nation’s No. 1 
economic growth indicator, has a serious 
flaw. It does not allow for inflation. When 
prices and production are both swooping 
up, the G.N.P. greatly overstates the rate 
of growth of the U.S. economy. When 
production sags, it understates the drop, 
since prices tend to hold up. To counter- 
act these price distortions, the Commerce 
Department brought out a new indicator. 
Henceforth, along with the regular quar- 
terly G.N.P. expressed in dollars of cur- 
rent value, the department will publish a 
G.N.P. showing what the actual change 
would have been if the G.N.P. had been 
measured in 1957 dollars. The constant- 
dollar G.N.P. has been computed back to 
1947. By comparing the regular G.N.P. 
with the G.N.P. in constant dollars, econ- 
omists will be able to tell at a glance how 
much real change has occurred in the total 
volume of production in the postwar pe- 
riod, how much apparent change was just 
the result of inflation. 

To show where price changes have 
caused the most distortion, the new Com- 
merce Department indicator carries with 
it a new set of price adjustments for each 
major category in the total, with 1957 
prices equaling 100. Thus in the latest 
period reported, third-quarter 1958, resi- 
dential-construction costs show the least 
change over 1957 (to 100.6), state and lo- 
cal government costs the most (to 103.1). 

The new G.N.P. indicator is not likely 
to change the big dates by which the 
economy’s ups and downs are traced. But 
it adds greatly to economists’ understand- 
ing of what takes place in and before re- 
cessions and recoveries. For example, after 
the 1953-54 recession, U.S. prices rose 
only 14% for four quarters; in that time 
both constant-dollar and current-dollar 
G.N.P. climbed sharply. For the next 
eight quarters, from mid-1955 to mid- 
1957, prices jumped around 6%: in that 
time the constant-dollar G.N.P. leveled 
off (see chart), The economy was bare- 
ly expanding at all, though the current- 
dollar G.N.P. soared to a new high. When 
the downturn came in mid-1957, prices 
went on rising. Result: the current-dollar 
G.N.P. fell off only 43%, the constant- 
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, CONSTANT DOLLAR 
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of 1957 prices) 
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dollar G.N.P. 54%. 
mid-1958, Commerce said, recovery has 
been taking place “in a setting of overall 
price stability.” Hence, in the main, re- 
covery gains are real. 


Since the upturn in 


BANKING 


° ° 
Service with a Purpose 

The Bank of America became the 
world’s largest private bank by develop- 
ing special services for almost every need. 
This week it added three more: 
@ A comprehensive credit card that will 
permit holders to charge everything from 
shoes and doctors’ bills to liquor and the 
costs of artificial insemination of cows. 


“Bankamericard” customers will be billed 
at the end of each month, charged 14%-a- 
month interest if they wish to let the bill 
go longer than 25 days. The cards are free 
and available to nondepositors. The bank 
will collect up to 6% from participating 
merchants on purchases. 

@A service that takes over all payroll 
problems for individual business firms, 
pays wages and salaries, social security, 
government taxes, etc. Operated on a 
cost-plus-fee basis, the plan has already 
been tried successfully by a dozen San 
Francisco firms. 

@ The handling of premium coupons for 
manufacturers, who issue more than a bil- 
lion a year with soap, cereals and other 
grocery items. The bank will tot them up, 
provide refunds from the firms. 

Why the new services? Says President 
S. (for Seth) Clark Beise: “The way we 
live, the way we do business has changed, 
and the Bank of America has had to 
change too.” 

By keeping up with the changes, the 
Bank of America has cashed in handsome- 
ly on California’s tremendous postwar 
boom. Branches are being opened at the 
rate of two a month, have grown from 
494 in 1946 to 638 today, scattered 
through 350 cities in California and 
abroad. Since World War II the bank has 
doubled its size, its business, its personnel, 
its deposits. Today it employs 23,500 peo- 
ple, offers 55 different services to its cus- 
tomers (7,000,000 accounts ). 

Much of this progress has come under 
President Beise, 60, a Minnesota doctor's 
son who is as calm and unruffled as the 
late Bank of America Founder A. P. Gian- 
nini was irascible and temperamental. 
Beise (rhymes with icy) joined the Bank 
of America in 1936 at Giannini’s invita- 
tion after an early career in banking, took 
over as president in 1954. So wrapped up 
is he in his job that he has given up all 
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DROPPING FARM PRICES will 
put parity below 80% for first time 
in 19 years. Lower prices are coming 
for cotton, grain, citrus, eggs, milk. 


WANDERING AMERICANS will 
lay out $28 billion for travel this 
year, up 12% from record 1958. They 
will spend $2.5 billion in foreign 
travel in 1959, close to $5 billion by 
1964, predicts American Society of 
Travel Agents. 


ATOM BLASTS FOR OIL are be- 
ing seriously considered by U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines figures nuclear blasts 
could free more than 1 trillion bbl. 
of oil locked in rocky shale forma- 
tions. Opening shot is expected in 
Colorado. 


SOVIET STEEL DEAL will send 
20,000 tons of cold-rolled sheets 
(used to make auto bodies) from 
Republic Steel Corp. to U.S.S.R. for 
about $3.4 million, biggest such sale 
to Reds in recent years. 


2 fs —_ Fe ee i a te. 


SEA-LABOR TRUCE has been 
signed by long-warring National 
Maritime Union and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union, whose jurisdic- 
tional fights often halted U.S. ships. 
The two unions have allied to battle 
“flag of convenience” ships (Time, 
Dec. 15, 1958). 


FIRST INDUSTRIAL PARK spon- 
sored by City of New York is 
planned for 100 largely vacant acres 
in Brooklyn’s Flatlands. City intends 
to condemn the land (assessed value: 
$2,725,000), sell it to industrial de- 
velopers, figures it can attract $20 
million worth of industrial building 
and 3,000 jobs. 


VERTICAL-TAKE-OFF planes, 
which rise and land with rotors but 
cruise with propellers, are expected 
to go into service in Europe by 1962. 
British European Airways intends 
to buy six VTOLs from Britain's 
Fairey Aviation Co., fly them to 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
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HILE junket- 

ing around the 
U.S. last week, Rus- 
sia’s Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas Mi- 
koyan (see NaTION- 
AL AFFAIRS) put one 
courtesy call at the 
top of his list—a special visit to Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton, 75, Cleveland multi- 
millionaire and Red Boss Khrushchev’s 
favorite capitalist. Greeting Eaton, Mi- 
koyan cooed: “When Mr. Khrushchev 
talked about you, his whole face was 
beaming.” 

Now in his twilight years, Cyrus 
Eaton is the archetype of the fading 
dog-eat-dog capitalist. Tall and slim (5 
ft. 11 in., 175 Ibs.) with frosty blue 
eyes and arctic white hair, he dresses 
like Daddy Warbucks (blue suits, grey 
Homburg) and resides in manorial 
splendor on huge farms (champion 
Shorthorn beef cattle) in Ohio and 
Nova Scotia. His personal wealth is 
estimated at something like $100 mil- 
lion, and his hard-knuckled grip on U.S. 
industry extends over a $2 billion em- 
pire of iron and steel, railroads, ship- 
ping, coal and paint. Cy Eaton picked 
up his empire by lone-wolf feats of 
financial derring-do that have brought 
him more bitter court fights, proxy wars 
and Government investigations than al- 
most any businessman of his time. 


HE son of a Nova Scotia farmer 

from the herring-heavy shores of 
Pugwash (pop. 950), Eaton first thought 
of entering the ministry but soon 
changed his mind after a visit to his 
uncle, who was pastor of Cleveland’s 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. One of 
the parishioners was Standard Oil Ty- 
coon John D, Rockefeller, who gave the 
17-year-old youth a job as a clerk on 
his estate outside Cleveland. Later, he 
got Eaton a position in a utility com- 
pany. Eaton learned the business so fast 
that he was able to build a power plant 
in Canada a few years later. By mergers 
and purchases, he shortly controlled a 
utilities complex in which $2 billion 
was invested. By 1925 he was so rich 
that when he decided to refinance a 
small steelmaker called Trumbull Steel 
Co., he could say: “Gentlemen, if you 
have any doubt about my ability to 
underwrite the financing, just call the 
Cleveland Trust Co. and ask whether my 
check for $20 million will be honored.” 

Five years later, with Trumbull and 
other small companies as a base, he 
founded Republic Steel Corp. as the 
nation’s third biggest producer. That 
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Khrushchev's Favorite Capitalist 


CYRUS EATON 


year he also won control of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. Operating from his 
Cleveland-based Otis & Co., a securities 
firm, and a maze of holding companies, 
Eaton’s deals were faster than the eye 
—or most financial experts—could fol- 
low. He helped topple Utilityman Sam- 
uel Insull by outfoxing him in a deal 
that cost Insull companies $56 million. 


HE Depression clipped Eaton's 

wings but not his tongue. Railing 
at Wall Street and the “New York 
money ring,’ he became a New Dealer 
and pro-union, as well as a violent en- 
emy of Ohio's Senator Robert A. Taft 
because Taft’s early isolationism was 
“a policy as fantastic in theory as it is 
impossible in practice.” Eaton prevented 
the Taft family from merging Cincin- 
nati’s Enquirer with their successful 
Times-Star by lending the employees 
$7,600,000 to buy the paper from the 
management. 

During the 1930s and ‘gos, Eaton was 
busy parlaying what he salvaged from 
the Depression into a second fortune 
even bigger than the first. With the 
financial help of RFC, Eaton diverted 
an Ontario river and drained a lake to 
get his huge Steep Rock iron-ore mine 
working, went back into steel by form- 
ing Portsmouth Steel Corp. with hold- 
ings in Detroit Steel and Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron, helped that other great RFC 
beneficiary, Henry J. Kaiser, bankroll 
his ill-fated auto venture. Then, at a 
critical moment, Eaton backed out of 
a deal to underwrite $11.7 million worth 
of new Kaiser stock. (The court fight 
lasted four years; characteristically, Cy 
Eaton -won.) One of his biggest deals: 
helping the late Robert R. Young win 
control of the New York Central Rail- 
road in return for control of the profit- 
able, coal-hauling Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Eaton maintains that “what the world 
pays most attention to is success,” and 
as a financial success he thinks the 
world should also listen to his political 
opinions. Perhaps the world is a little 
skeptical of them, but there is every 
reason why Khrushchev should agree. 
According to Eaton, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles is preaching “insane 
fanaticism,” West German rearmament 
is “begging for trouble,” recognition of 
Red China is “only common sense,” and 
the U.S. position on Hungary is “stark 
hypocrisy.” Says Eaton: “A truculent 
trinity of politicians, generals and jour- 
nalists are relentlessly driving us to war 
. . . The only people in the U.S. who 
believe that Communism is a menace 
are the boys on the payroll of the FBI.” 
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outside hobbies (except gardening). His 
chief task has been to transform the bank 
from the temperamental, one-man baili- 
wick of autocratic A. P. Giannini into 
a smoothly mechanical, multiple-manage- 
ment operation. 


RAILROADS 
Red Board on a Merger 


In the gloom of the '57-’58 recession, 
many a U.S. railroad sought merger part- 
ners to strengthen its condition. For 14 
months the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, the nation’s No. 1 and 
No. 2 roads, talked, thought and studied. 
Last week the Central flashed the red 
board. It announced that it was suspend- 
ing the Pennsy merger talks until “three 
or four systems of nearly balanced eco- 
nomic strength in the East” could be 
studied. Conferences among smaller roads 
in Portland (Me.) and Cleveland (Tre, 
Dec. 1), said the Central's directors, in- 
dicate “‘a new climate among Eastern 
railroads in regard to merger.” While 
studies of the Pennsy merger indicated 
that “savings are possible from both co- 
ordination of facilities and corporate 
merger,’ what the Central would like to 
do for the time being is combine some 
facilities with the Pennsy. 

The Pennsy sounded like a bride left at 
the church. Said President James M. 
Symes: “I am disappointed.” U.S. railmen 
have known for some time that the Pennsy 
is more anxious to merge than the Cen- 
tral, which has had its doubts about man- 
aging the $5.6 billion behemoth that 
would be formed by a merger. Meanwhile 
the seven smaller roads—Erie, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Reading, 
Delaware & Hudson, New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western—that had huddled in October to 
discuss what to do in the face of a 
Central-Pennsy merger also dropped their 
own merger talks. 

One reason the merger ardor may be 
cooling slightly is simply that business is 
getting better. Late in December rail car- 
loadings hit 431,938 cars, topped the 
year-ago level for the first time in 16 
months, although the corresponding week 
a year ago was particularly depressed by 
bad weather. Fortnight ago, loadings 
climbed to 467,699 cars, lagged only 1% 
below the same week in 1958. Railmen 
think the year-to-year gap has now been 
closed, expect carloadings to keep climb- 
ing above those of 1958 as the tempo of 
U.S. business picks up. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


The Aluminum Battlefield 

During World War II General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower planned the North African 
and Normandy victories in the London 
office of the British Aluminium Co., Ltd. 
Last week the same office was the scene of 
a crushing defeat for British Aluminium 
in one of the biggest financial fights in 
the City’s history. The victors: Britain’s 
aggressive Tube Investments, Ltd., and 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer lo buy securities. 


New Issue January 7, 1959 


$200,000,000 
Power Authority of the State of New York 


General Revenue Bonds, Series E 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood and of Messrs. Sullivan, Donovan, 
Hanrahan, McGovern & Lane, bond counsel to the Authority and to the Underwriters, 
respectively, under the existing statute and court decisions from Federal income 
taxes, and under existing statutes from New York State income tax, 


$168,000,000 4.20% Bonds, due January 1, 2006 
Price 100% 


$32,000,000 3.75% Serial Bonds 


Principal Due Price Principal Due Price 
amount January I or yield ameunt January 1 or yield 


$1,725,000 1965 3.20% $2,525,000 1972 ~ 100 
2,000,000 1966 = 3.30% 2,625,000 1973 3.80% 
bls 
2,300,000 1967 = 5.40% 2,750,000 1974 3.85% 


2,175,000 1968 3.506; 
2,250,000 1969 3.60% 2,850,000 1975 3.90% 


2,350,000 1970 3.70% 2,950,000 1976 3.90% 
2,425,000 1971 100 3,075,000 1977 3.90%, 


Accrued interest from January 1, 1959 is to be added to the prices, 


The Bonds are subject to pogeani Fort a) as a whole or in part, at any time on and ofter January 1, 1970, 
as set forth in the Authority's Official Statement. 


Copies of the Cireutar dated January $, 1959, which contains further information, including the Official Statement of 
the Authority, may be oblained fram such of the andersianed as may legally offer there securities 
under applicable securdees laws, The wadersigned are among the Underwriters. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. . W.H. Morton & Co. 
Incerporated 


Blyth & Co., Ine. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. White, Weld & Co. 


AC. Aye and Company Alex. Brown & Sons C. J. Devine & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation 
ncorporat 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. Reynolds & Co. Shields & Company 


Bear, Stearns & Co. Blair & Co. Estabrook & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks W. C. Langley & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L. F. Rothschild & Co. F. S. Smithers & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 
Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. American Securities Corporation Bache & Co. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Barr Brothers & Co. 


A.G. Becker & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith R.S. Dickson & Company = Dominick & Dominick —_ Francis |. duPont & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Eldredge & Co., Inc. First of Michigan Corporation Geo. B. Gibbons Sh Company Gregory & Sons W. E. Hutton & Co. 
neorper: 
Kean, Taylor & Co. A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. Laurence M. Marks & Co. Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Riter & Co. 


Roosevelt & Cross Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. G. H. Walker & Co. Weeden & Co. Chas. E. Weigold & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 


Allen & Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. J. Barth & Co. Baxter & Company William Blair & Company ~ J. C. Bradford & Co. 


John W. Clarke & Co. Coffin & Burr Hayden, Stone & Co. Hirsch & Co. 
Incorporated 
McDonald & Company The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. Schwabacher & Co. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
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Richmond Crawford, Jr. 
REYNOLDS’ REYNOLDS 


A rip in the old school tie. 


Reynolds Metals, No. 2 U.S. aluminum 
company. Down with the British Alumin- 
ium management went Alcoa, No. 1 U.S. 
producer, which had hoped to get an im- 
portant foothold in Europe’s aluminum 
market by buying one-third interest in 
British Aluminium. Also among the casu- 
alties: the prestige of Britain's old-school- 
tie financial community. 

The fight for British Aluminium began 
in 1957, when Reynolds and other U.S. 
metals interests quietly began buying 
Aluminium shares. Although the company 
came out of World War II with 3.7% of 
world aluminum production, timid sales 
policies had cut its share to .9%. But it 
had a reputation for quality, plus substan- 
tial assets and a promising moneymaker 
in its new smelter at Baie Comeau, Can- 
ada. Last April, apparently afraid that 
Reynolds or some other aggressive U.S. 
concern would buy control, Aluminium’s 
chairman, Viscount Portal of Hungerford 
got stockholder approval to boost the 
firm’s shares from 9,000,000 to 13,500,- 
ooo, sell the extra shares for expansion 
capital. Portal decided that the U.S. com- 
pany he wanted as a partner was Alcoa. 
Last October Alcoa offered $8.40 a share 
(the market price) for the 4,500,000 new 
shares. Total: $37.8 million, 

Counteroffer. Convinced that this was 
too little, Reynolds sent its General Coun- 
sel Joseph H. McConnell, onetime NBC 
and Colgate-Palmolive president, to Lon- 
don to work out a better counteroffer. 
McConnell got together with Tube, a 
moneymaker with interests ranging from 
bicycles to nucleonics, agreed to set up a 
new company to buy Aluminium. Tube 
would hold a 51% interest, so keep the 
new company nominally British; Reyn- 
olds would hold the other 49%. Tube- 
Reynolds asked Lord Portal to hold up the 
Alcoa deal, promised to pay his sharehold- 
ers an “attractive” price, even »romised 
to retain the Portal management, 
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Instead of investigating the offer to see 
if it was in the stockholders’ interest, Por- 
tal signed a secret deal with Alcoa. He as- 
sured Alcoa that the only remaining prob- 
lem—getting British Treasury approval of 
a deal involving a nonresident company— 
was certain to be decided favorably in a 
few days. 

Tube-Reynolds brought the fight out 
into the open by calling in the press to 
explain its attractive offer. For two shares 
of Aluminium the new group would pay 
$10.92 in cash, plus a share of Tube stock 
worth $11.62—an average of $11.27 v. the 
$8.40 offer from Alcoa. To a hurriedly 
called press conference, Lord Portal lame- 
ly explained that he had ignored the much 
higher Tube-Reynolds offer because an 
Alcoa deal was in the “long-term interests 
of the company.” But he conceded that 
his real fear was that the “Reynolds fam- 
ily,” led by Reynolds President Richard 
Reynolds Jr., would get day-to-day con- 
trol of British Aluminium. 

To try to win support from the 17,000 
Aluminium shareholders, Portal promised 
a sizable dividend boost. In a final des- 
perate gesture, Portal called in 14 leading 
old-line British banks, who claimed to 
control 2,000,000 of Aluminium’s 9,000,- 
ooo shares, to help in buying more shares. 
The banks said they would pay $11.48 a 
share for one-half of each stockholder’s 
holdings if he would keep the rest three 
months, é.¢., until the fight was over. This 
only made stockholders madder, since it 
showed that the original price to Alcoa 
had been much too low. 

Counterattack. Then Reynolds struck 
the final blow. It went into the open mar- 
ket for all Aluminium shares that stock- 
holders wanted to sell. The market rose 
to $11.90, At week’s end Reynolds held 
directly nearly one-half of all shares out- 
standing, had even picked up 260,000 
shares that the Church of England's Com- 
missioners, who handle the church's in- 
vestments, unloaded at a profit of about 
$1,000,000. Reynolds’ investment: around 
$40 million. In addition, Tube and Reyn- 
olds upped their stock-swap offer to 
$12.32, got enough additional stock to 
raise their total holdings to 80%. 

As London's City predicted that the 
Treasury would quickly approve the 
Tube-Reynolds takeover, Alcoa in Pitts- 
burgh tersely gave notice that it had “no 
further interest” in the matter. Privately, 
Alcoa officials fumed that the Aluminium 
management had led them down the gar- 
den path by airily assuring Alcoa that 
Treasury approval was routine. The worst 
of it was that once Alcoa had signed the 
$8.40 agreement, it could not go into the 
market and offer more without making the 
$8.40 look bad. To top on Alcoa's unhap- 
piness, its chief competitor had a major 
European affiliate; Alcoa had none. 

Surveying the battlefield, British Alu- 
minium Director William J. Thomas said 
ruefully: “We were sitting ducks.” Said a 
spokesman for the winners: “If you asked 
me what mistake they made, I'd reply in 
one word: arrogance. Their kind applauds 
the rules and practices of capitalism only 
when it suits them.” 





Krupp on the March 


“We have a moral obligation, and I will 
not look for escapes.” Thus spoke West 
Germany’s Alfried Krupp (Tite Cover, 
Aug. 19, 1957) of his pledge to the Allies 
to sell the coal and steel companies in his 
industrial empire. Last week, instead of 
selling, Alfried Krupp got permission from 
the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community to buy another 
steelmaker. The firm: Bochumer Verein 
Germany's biggest producer of special 
steel. The purchase would give Krupp the 
biggest steelmaking capacity (4,000,000 
tons) in Europe. 

The Allied ruling on Krupp, later writ- 
ten into German law, was designed to 
break up the huge combine that supplied 
Hitler with much of his arms. Krupp won 
extensions from the original March 1958 
deadline by pleading he could not find a 
buyer for the Rheinhausen works, center 
of his coal and steel holdings. Permission 
for Rheinhausen to buy the new company 
made it almost certain that Krupp will 
not have to keep his promise to dispose 
of his coal and steel holdings this year. 
Said a Krupp spokesman: “The promise 
was given under compulsion.” 

The Allies themselves are divided on 
Krupp. Both the U.S. and France have 
let the West German government know 
that they are not opposed to letting Krupp 
keep his property. Only the British have 
insisted on holding Krupp to his promise. 
Since there is little they can—or want to 
—do about it, the Allies may now decide 
to release Krupp formally from his pledge. 
Krupp is already believed to own / 
of Bochumer Verein’s stock, obtained 
through the good offices of his friend, 
Swedish Industrialist Axel Wenner-Gren. 

The Big Eight. The trend toward re- 
concentration of West German indus- 
try affects more than Krupp. Eight big 
firms—Krupp (with Bochumer Verein), 
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Ralph Crone 
Krupp’s Krupp 
A breach in a solemn promise. 
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““NCR PAPER saves more than its cost 
every year, in every department.”’—wescor, inc., chicovo, i 


“Time is saved in every department through 
the advantages of NCR (No Carbon Re- 
quired) Paper. This repays the yearly cost 
of NCR Paper every six months. 

“The productivity of our clerical staff is 
increased by the easier and quicker forms 
handling made possible with NCR Paper. We 
do not have to insert or remove carbons— 
nor collate originals and copies. NCR Paper 


forms, originals and copies, are picked up as 
a unit. And our employees favor the new 
paper because it is clean and produces 
sharper, clearer copies. 

“NCR Paper has proved to be a highly 
profitable investment for us." 


WR. EES 
H. R. Letzter, 
Vice-President of Webcor, Inc, 


ASK YOUR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES. ..HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 









WEBCOR, INC. 
saves time and money with 
these NCR Paper Forms: 
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PEGASUS 
never had it so good! 


Built-in airfoils gave Pegasus a cer- 
tain lift, but as a guarantee of easy, 
effortless flying they weren't in the 
same league with today’s Piper Auto- 
Control. 

Piper's new automatic flight system 
takes all the work out of flying. It’s 
standard for "59 in AutoFlite models 
of the twin-engine Piper Apache, 
high-performance Comanche, popu- 
lar Tri-Pacer. See and FLY them to- 
day at your Piper dealer's or, for 
AutoFlite details, write Dept. 16-T. 








MR ROBERT SILI.ECK 031 
1422 WOODLAWN AYE 
PITTS6URGH 21 Pa 
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HOW TO TELL WHEN YOUR TIME 
SUBSCRIPTION RUNS OUT 


Look for the code numbers to the right of your name 
on the mailing label of any issue. 

The first two numbers refer to the month your 
subscription ends, the third shows the year. Thus, in 
“031,” the “03" means March, the “1” means 1961. 

But before your subscription ends, you'll always be 
notified by us. Incidentally, you enjoy a substantial 
saving under the yearly subscription rate when you 
renew for three or five years at a time. 


PHYSICIANS: 


Clinical evidence indicates the value 
of pure-tasting, non-laxative, low 
sodium, natural 


Mountain Valley Water 
from HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 

in preference to many ordinary 

drinking waters as an aid to 

) therapy in kidney and bladder 

ailments, congestive heart fail- 

ure and hypertension 

7 ¥ Call local dealer for delivery or 

y write Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Distributorships Available in a Few Cities. 
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“SURE-FIRE ENTERTAINMENT!” —0ire Mac. 
THE WORLD OF 


SUSIE WONG 


sai, Quosas FILLED. Eves. 3.45, 4,05, 4.60, 
6.90; . Wed. & Sat.; ier ie Ie. 3.45, 4.05, 4.60. 


SOADHORST THEATRE 235 W. 44th St.. N.Y. 36 












Dortmund-Hérder Hiittenunion, Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr, Mannesmann, Hoesch Werke, 
Klockner-Werke, August Thyssen-Hiitte, 
Hiittenwerk Oberhausen—control 75% of 
West Germany’s steel production, almost 
40% of German coal. 

To make the ring even tighter, August 
Thyssen-Hiitte, one of the keystones of a 
huge Third Reich steel combine of 177 
companies, has applied to the High Au- 
thority to merge with Phoenix-Rheinrohr, 
West Germany’s third biggest steel pro- 
ducer. The move would create a giant even 
bigger than Krupp-Bochumer Verein, with 
a 6,000,000-ton capacity and nearly $1 
billion in sales. Mannesmann, the No. 4 
steel producer, recently eliminated several 
of its subsidiaries, absorbed them into the 
main firm. The trend to growth extends 
beyond iron and coal. Friedrich Flick, a 
prewar steel baron who was forced to sell 
off many of his holdings after he was sent 
to prison as a war criminal, has built a 
new empire in autos. He got control of 
Daimler-Benz, joined it with the big Auto 
Union manufacturer to form Germany's 
biggest auto moneymaker. 

The Big Three. To finance industrial 
reconcentration, many West German 
banks have gone down the reconcentra- 
tion path themselves. Last September the 
last of the Big Three commercial banks, 
the Commerzbank, linked its semi- 
independent units into one big house; 
Deutsche and Dresdner banks, the other 
members of the Big Three, did the same 
two years ago. 

Some Germans are worried about the 
trend. Said Chancellor Konrad Adenauer: 
“There is great fyture danger that a hand- 
ful of economic structures will control the 
German economy to such a degree that 
government will be forced to take drastic 
steps against them.” But the opposition 
to bigness is largely weak and scattered. 
German firms argue that they are forced 
to merge by anticartel laws which prevent 
them from making price and production 
agreements, point at such foreign com- 
bines as the Luxembourg’s ARBED steel 
combine as proof that they are not alone 
in the need to merge. Asked a Krupp offi- 
cial last week; “Is it bad for Germans to 


_ be big, and not bad for others?” 


PERSONNEL 
Change of the Week 


Frank R. Armour Jr., 50, was elected 
president of H. J. Heinz Co., the first 
non-Heinz to hold the job since the firm 
started as a horse-radish distributor in 
1869. He succeeds H. J. Heinz Il, who 
became chairman of the board. Armour 
(no kin to Chicago's meat-packing Ar- 
mours}), went to work at Heinz in 1927 as 
a visitors’ guide, held 57 varieties of jobs 
within the company. He worked in sales 
and advertising, became general manager 
of manufacturing in 1946, a vice president 
in 1949, executive vice president in 1957 
Armour will be trying to widen profit 
margins; while fiscal 1958 sales climbed to 
$293,800,000 from $278,900,000, and Va- 
rieties increased to 675, net dropped from 
$10,600,000 to $9,300,000. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Maria Tallchief, 33, prima 
ballerina of the New York City Ballet 
company, Oklahoma-born daughter of an 
Osage Indian, onetime wife (No. 4) of 
Choreographer George Balanchine, and 
Chicago Construction Executive Henry 
(“Buzz"’) Paschen Jr., 32, her third hus- 
band: a daughter, their first child (he has 
another daughter by an earlier marriage) ; 
in Chicago. Name: Elise. 





Divorced. By Donna Atwood, 33, re- 
tired professional skater (/ce Capades), 
U.S. junior women’s skating champion in 
1941: John H. Harris, 60, producer of 
Ice Capades; after nine years of marriage, 
three children; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Lady Beerbohm (Elisabeth Jung- 
mann), 61, widow, second wife and for- 
mer secretary of British Caricaturist- 
Satirist-Drama Critic Sir Max Beerbohm, 
who married her in 1956, a month before 
he died at 83; of a heart ailment; in 
Zoagli, Italy. 


Died. Giuseppe Bottai, 63, high-level 
factotum for /! Duce’s regime, early Fas- 
cist organizer; after long illness; in Rome. 
Bottai commanded 8,000 blackshirted mi- 
litia in the 1922 march on Rome that 
seized power from the king. For his friend 
Benito, he was Minister of National Edu- 
cation, Governor of Rome, Civil Gover- 
nor of Addis Ababa, Minister of Corpora- 
tions. When things looked black in 1943, 
Bottai discreetly disappeared, later turned 
up in the French Foreign Legion. 


Died. Octavus Roy Cohen, 67, novelist, 
screenwriter, playwright and magazine 
writer, best known for his pre-World 
War II Saturday Evening Post short sto- 
ries about happy-go-lucky, heavy-dialect 
Southern Negroes such as Florian Slappey, 
Lawyer Evans Chew, Marshmallow Jeep- 
ers and Epic Peters: following a stroke, in 
Los Angeles. Cohen also wrote for the 
early Amos ’n’ Andy radio series. 


Died. Joe Bologna, 79, little (5 ft. 
1 in.) king of the Wall Street bootblacks; 
of a heart attack; in Brooklyn. In 1896, 
18-year-old Giuseppe Bologna left Castel- 
grande in Italy's southern Apennines, be- 
gan shining shoes in Manhattan, where 
bootblacks worked a 15-hr. day and the 
top ones earned $4 a week. By 1g02 Joe 
had returned to Italy, married, and was 
back in New York living with his wife 
and daughter in a $7-a-month apartment 
on a family food budget of 25¢ a day. 
Joe knelt at the feet of bank presidents, 
utility magnates and numberless clerks. 
One customer was young Lawyer Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Another was a partner 
in a brokerage firm, who introduced Joe's 
savings to the stock market. Soon the 
bootblack was looking after his own in- 
vestment positions. If he had sold before 
the crash of October 1929, he would have 
realized at least $250,000. He did not sell, 
went on shining shoes until last week. 
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Announcing the unification of 


Society FOR SAVINGS and Society NATIONAL BANK 


Society 


into 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


S another important step 
designed to provide great- 

er service for Society custom- 
ers and the growing community 
we serve, the Board of Trus- 
tees of Society for Savings and 
the Board of Directors of 
Society National Bank have 
voted to unite these banks, 
effective December 31, 1958. 





Society National Bank of Cleveland, with 
total resources of $391,911,460, thus becomes 
the 6th largest bank in Ohio and 78th largest 
among the more than 13,400 commercial 
banks in the country. 


We welcome the opportunity to serve you. 
Let us put our thorough knowledge of the 
Cleveland area and complete banking facili- 
ties to work for you. 


Diane lB Pome 


° STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
‘* December 31,1958 
is RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. $ 34,861,587.72 
. United States Government Obliga- 
them. “were ceer tenes 95,797 588.56 
= Other Bonds and Securities. . . . 48,888,587,45 
, Loans and Discounts. . . .. . . 204,871,260.90 
Banking Premises . ‘ sf a 5,108,292.40 
e Other Real Estate Owned. i. 8,866.04 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets. 2,375,277.83 
e Total . ... + « « « $391,911,460.90 
© LIABILITIES 
a Capital Stock . . « « « « « « « « $ 12,000,000.00 
Surplus... «ccc svenevse 18,000,000.00 
. Undivided Profits . ......4-s. 1,326,181.67 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . . 1,102,856.97 
° Deferred Credits and Other 
Liabilities, . 2. 2 0 ee we eo 6,565,421.22 
e TpOMtS ns 6 ew oe wwe 352,917,001.04 
~ Total 3% bi % oh ei SIRUSLE ACOSO 
. United States Government Obligations carried at 
$10,858,963.35 are pledged to secure Public Deposits 
e as required or permitted by law. 
PRESIDENT . Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 

President 

The Cleveland Construction Co. 
ROBERT F. BLACK 

Chairman of the Board 

The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 

President, Payne-Bingham Co. 
T. J. CONWAY 

President 

The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN 

Director 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 

Attorney 2 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 

Retired 
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* « DIRECTORS «+ + 


MERVIN B. FRANCE 

President 
WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE 

Executive Vice President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN 

Director 

The Richman Brothers Company 
ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
LAURENCE H. NORTON 

Director 

The Oglebay Norton Company 
HUGH M. O'NEILL 

President 

Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 


DRAKE T. PERRY 

Consultant 

The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH 8S. SCHMITT 

Vice President & Secretary 

The Cleveland Twist Drill 

Company 

VERNON STOUFFER 

President 

The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 

President 

The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN 8. WILBUR 

Vice President 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 

Chairman of the Board 
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Write 
YyOur 
own 


Health & 


Accident 
plan 


New idea! You take pen in hand 
... write in the benefits you want, 
in the amounts you want, choosing 
from six benefit categories in a wide 
range of coverages. 

Guided by an AHM expert, you 
“custom” a plan that should meet 
your needs. It’s a great new idea! 
Call an American Hardware Mu- 
tual man soon. 


We pay claims within 8 hours 
after proof of loss* 









OFFICE. MINNEAPOLIS. SERY 
0, CINCINNATI, DULUTH. 

WARK PHILADELPHIA, Pi 
NCISCO, SEATTLE, SPOKANE 





SPRINGFIELD, M 


*Except in those states where specific waiting 
periods are required by law, 
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Two Voices in Chicago 


In a Miami-to-Chicago plane one day 
last week, Basil Walters, executive editor 
of the Knight newspaper chain, hunched 
over a cream-colored sheet of hotel sta- 
tionery, cautiously shielding what he 
wrote from the eyes of the stranger sit- 
ting beside him. “Stuffy’ Walters had a 
secret, 

At about the same time. a Miami-to- 
Chicago train bringing Marshall Field Jr., 
42, publisher of the morning Chicago Sun- 
Times, and his family home from a Flor- 
ida holiday pulled into the 63rd Street 
station. There, to avoid reporters he knew 
would be waiting for him at the down- 
town terminal, Field got out alone. He 
had a secret too—the same as Walters’. 
Next day Field called Chesser Campbell 
publisher of the rival—and dominant— 
morning Chicago Tribune. “I wanted you 
to be the first to know.” he said, with the 
air of a man who has just slipped the 
competition a fast “We've bought 
the Daily News.” 

The Problem: Costs. It was the sixth 
time that the News, which began life in 
1876 as a four-page daily, has changed 
ownership. Last week's seller was John 
Shively Knight, 64. who added the News 
to his chain* in 1944, paying $2,000,000 
in cash and assuming an outstanding debt 
of $6,600,000. Last week's buyer. Field 
has been pining after the News since 
the wealthy 7rib picked up Chicago's oth- 
er evening paper, Hearst's money-losing 
American, in 1956. 

Since 1956, the 
production costs inexorably drew Jack 
Knight and Marshall Field together. 
Knight, with the Vews’s obsolescent me- 
chanical plant, could not hope to compete 
with the Trib, which will eventually print 
both the American and the Trib on Trib- 
une Tower presses. Field's spanking new 
$21 million Sun-Times Chicago River 
building is starved for work: the Sun- 


one. 


pressure Of mounting 


Times’s 534,000 press run keeps its 
$5,000,000 worth of new presses busy 
only 34 hrs. a day. 

By selling Parade. Field Enterprises’ 


Sunday supplement, to John Hay Whit- 
ney, U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's and controlling owner of the New 
York Herald Tribune, for $12 million, 
and by disposing of several other proper- 
ties, Field raised the $18 million cash that 
Jack Knight asked for his 75° control- 
ling interest in the Vews. Ultimately the 
buy will cost Field another $6,000,000, as 
minority stockholders. with some 120.000 
shares, respond to his offer to buy them 
out at share—5 points over the 
market price. For this he gets an after- 
noon circulation of 547.796 and a paper 
which under Knight has turned an average 
annual net profit of $1,250,000. 


$50 a 





% Sale of the N leaves Knight with four 
papers: the Akron Beacon-Journal (circ, 163,- 
1901), Detroit Free Press (463.469) Miami 
Herald (270,573) and Charlotte (N.C.) O6- 


server (154.179). 





Arthur Siegel 
MARSHALL FIELD Jr. 
You have succeeded the colonel.’ 


A Run for the Money. In the official 
announcement of the sale, Jack Knight 
pleaded “personal reasons” for dropping 
the biggest link in his chain. He has had a 
heavy heart since his youngest son, Frank 
who was being groomed to take over the 
empire, died at 30 last spring of a brain 
tumor. After 4o years of answering the 
midnight bell, Jack Knight wanted to “re- 
lax a little.” To the remaining Knight 
papers, he sent assurances that he had no 
intention of liquidating the chain. 

Accustomed to a mettlesome front-page 
newspaper litany (30 years ago Chicago 
had eight dailies), 4,000,000 Chicagoans 
were left with but two voices: the some- 
what muted Tribune echo of the late Rob- 
ert R. McCormick's testy Republican con- 
servatism and the somewhat vague inde- 
pendence of Marshall Field. But the end 
result may be good. By buying the Vews, 
newly confident Marshall Field Jr. has 
succeeded in doing what his father, who 
established the Sun in 1941, was never 
able to do: set himself up to give the 
Tribune a real run for its money. As if in 
testament of this. Maryland McCormick, 
the colonel’s widow, wired Field: “You 
have now succeeded the colonel as first 
publisher of Chicago.” 


Their Man in Havana 

As the Cuban rebellion reached a climax 
last week, the New York Times's Page 
One stories out of taut Havana ran under 
the familiar byline of R. Hart Phillips 
Cuba correspondent for the Times since 
1937. What few Timesreaders knew was 
that War-and-Peace Correspondent R. 
Hart Phillips is a 58-year-old widow. 

Timeswoman Ruby Phillips has out- 
lasted eleven Cuban governments, and has 
had a way with all of them. “Ruby knows 
as much about Cuba as I do,” says ex- 
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President Ramon Grau San Martin, Ful- 
gencio Batista admired and respected the 
Timeslady. “Although Batista has no rea- 
son to be fond of our coverage.” said 
Emanuel R. Freedman, the Times's for- 
eign news editor and Ruby’s boss, “she 
still enjoys his confidence.’ Ruby herself 
says simply 
every faction in Cuba.” 

Oklahoma-born, Ruby Hart went to 
Cuba in 1923 as a Spanish-speaking ste- 
nographer, met and married James Doyle 
Phillips, another Stateside immigrant and 
proprietor of a modest printing and trans- 
lating office. (Their daughter Marta is 
now a dancer in Madrid.) In 1931, with 
insurgent winds blowing all over Cuba, 
the Times took Phillips on as its Ha- 
vana correspondent, and Ruby 
his legman. When he was killed in an auto 
accident in 1937, Ruby took over his job. 
She has reigned since as the only resident 
U.S. newspaper correspondent in Cuba 
(although U.P.I. and A.P. maintain one- 
man bureaus ), developing a reputation for 
balanced, if colorless reporting. 

At her downtown office, a block from 
Havana’s Presidential Palace, Ruby cuts 
an enduring, familiar figure, togged in 
grey sweater, carmine blouse and blue 
slacks. Unruffled by habitual administra- 
tive alterations, most of them punctuated 
by gunfire, outside her green door, she oc- 
casionally makes a revolution sound like 
a Long Beach reunion of ex-lowans. From 
her accounts (and other Times stories last 
week) the reader got little impression of 
the violent executions decreed by the Cas- 
tro forces. 

Thoroughly versed in the maze of Cu- 
ban politics, Ruby does most of her re- 
porting from her desk, gets many of her 
leads from her radio, which blares steadily 
in competition with a tape recorder, a 
television set, and a green parrot, all in 
the same room. Last week, as Fidel Cas- 
tro’s triumphant procession passed within 


“T have good connections in 


became 





UPI 


R. Hart PHILLIPs 
"| have connections in every faction." 
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view of her 
first look at the rebel chieftain. Castro 
had already paid his respects to her; last 
November he sent a runner 600 miles with 
a mountain orchid for the Timeswoman in 
Havana. Placid and permanent in Cuba’s 
impermanent atmosphere, R. Hart Phil- 
lips will be on good terms with Castro's 
regime. And. chances are, she will be on 
equally good terms with the regime that 
follows Castro's. 


° 
Helping It Happen 

When it comes to making or buying 
news, few newspapers can match London's 
Daily Mail (circ. 2,138,570) for flam- 
boyance and vanity. Last week, in two 
swollen self-promotions, the Mail treated 
its readers to two old-fashioned person- 
alized adventure serials that were even 
richer than the standard fare in the Brit- 
ish press’s war for circulation. 

INSIDE TORN TIBET, ANOTHER GREAT 
WORLD scoop, blared a Page One banner 
headline announcing Mailman Noel Bar- 


ber’s series on “a war nobody knows 
about.” To gather the “whole wicked sto- 
ry” in Tibet, Barber (Time, Jan. 13, 
1958) and Fellow Mail Correspondent 


Ralph Izzard trekked 200 miles along the 
rugged Nepal-Tibet border with four Sher- 
pa guides and go coolies, who carried 
their six tents, snow boots, whisky, double- 
lined sleeping bags, tinned food 
and 4,000 French cigarettes. 
Tibet experts Barber's panting prose 
about the guerrilla warfare between Chi- 
nese Communists and Tibetan 
brought guffaws. But then Adventurer 
Barber once said: “I like to get far away 
where nobody knows if I’m wrong.” 

By midweek Barber was back on page 8. 
The cause: brown-eyed Balloon Girl Rose- 
mary Mudie, 30, who, along with three 
male companions, was towed into Barba- 
dos by a fisherman after a 24-day, 3,000- 
mile air and sea passage from the Canary 
Islands in the boat-bottomed balloon 
Small World. Headlined Rosemary: 1 
FOUGHT THE COLD LYING IN MY HUS- 
BAND’s ARMS, When she awoke shivering 
and wet, Rosemary told Mail readers: 
“I stood up in the boat and stripped to 
change. The others were a few feet from 
me, but it didn’t matter a damn.” 

Small World's landing came as a relief 
to Mail editors. They had touted the 
balloon flight as the Kon-Tiki voyage of 
the air, then began to downplay it when 
the balloon Small World was unreported 
for three weeks. When reports of the voy- 
age’s success reached London, the Mail 
changed its type face, said Small World's 
success was certainly anticipated,” roared 
“we take responsibility for it.” In Bar- 
bados Mail reporters took command. The 
Mail had bought all but American rights 
to the story for $28,000. 

At week's end, in a burst of judgment, 
the Mail decided the British recognition 
of Fidel Castro and his revolutionary gov- 
ernment in Cuba was Page One fare. But 
by then, many a Mail reader cared little 
for such trivia, hurriedly turned to inside 
pages in search of the balloon girl and 
Reporter Barber in Tibet. 
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A Few STYLES 
A Few uses 


and one machine can e 
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One Vari-Typist 


supply the type... | FORMS 
attractively professional | Bulletins 
looking, as in the | Reports 
copy you are now readin Charts 
PY) | Literature 
.--for any method of | Booklets 
printing or duplicating. | Magazines 
Type fonts, in all} LISTINGS 
the popular styles and Manuals 
sizes, are instantly | Cots!oss 
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Drafting 


are enormous. | Instructions 


Looks like 

a typewriter... 

Writes like printing. 

Copy by Vari-Typer. Headlines by Headliner. 

VARI-eTYPER CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF 

ADORESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
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VARI-TYPER CORPORATION Dept.D11 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N.J. 
Please send me VARI-TYPER BookD 11 
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Continental Baking Company operates 8,135 
Ford delivery trucks like this one. 


The 341-cu. ft. capacity body is all-alumi- 
num, with steel racks, built to Continental’s 
original design for time-and-space saving in 
handling bulk cargo. The chassis is the Ford 


“We use over 8,000 Ford 





P-350, 122-in. wheelbase, 8,000-lb. GVW, with 
modifications of springing, shocks and tire 
sizes to meet Continental specifications. 

With the 139-hp. Short Stroke Six and Ford- 
O-Matic Drive, Continental’s trucks average 
10.58 miles per gallon in stop-go work. 


Go FORD-WARD FOR SAVINGS 


with new ’59 Ford Trucks 











Trucks ...our records 


q°? 


less! 


says H.S. Hossfeld, Vehicular Engineer, 


Continental Baking Co. 



































Continental Baking Company operates well over 
8,000 trucks—the biggest baking fleet in the world. 
Daily it carries 6,000,000 pounds of oven-fresh 
Wonder Bread and Hostess Cakes between bakeries, 
depots, food stores and homes in 44 states. And its 
fleet is 97% Ford! Mr. Hossfeld tells you why: 


“We bought our first Ford Trucks in 1929. In 32 we 
designed the original ‘walk-in’ type bodies and Ford Truck 
engineers co-operated in the pioneer venture by adapting 
their C.O.E. chassis to carry the new body design. 


“Since *46 the body, basically unchanged, has been 
made entirely of aluminum and specifically designed for 
the Ford chassis. We have bought an average of 650 
new Ford P-350s and P-400s each year as additional 
and replacement units. 


“Specifically, these are the major reasons for our 
continued satisfaction with Ford Trucks: 


1 “Low maintenance cost. Our operating cost records show that 
our predominantly Ford fleet covered 150,000,000 miles in "57 
at an average cost per mile of 5 )o¢. 

9 ‘Fuel economy—no small item in a fleet of over 8,000 trucks. 
Our Ford-O-Matic equipped Fords averaged 10.58 miles per 
gallon, entirely in stop-go delivery work! 

3 “‘Ruggedness and sturdy construction of the P-350 chassis. The 
average age of all Fords in our fleet is a young 7 years! 

4 “Ford's co-operation with our engineers, in modifying chassis 
to meet our requirements.” 


Whether you operate a huge fleet like Continental Baking or a 
single truck, Ford, from a list of over 370 models, has the exact, 
right truck for you. And your Ford Dealer can start you on the 
right road .. . Ford-ward for savings. Call him today. 





Ford Panel Deliveries, used by many Regular morning and evening in- This C-1000, first Ford Extra-Heavy 


of Continental’s 400 field representa- spections of each truck insure that Duty in Continental service, carries fresh 
tives, often make spot deliveries. Ford’s low operating cost will stay low. baked bread to delivery depots. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN... LESS TO RUN... LAST LONGER, TOO! 
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The New Pictures 


The Buccaneer (Poramount) intro- 
duces to the moviegoing millions the most 
exciting new film personality since Clark 
Gable with a mustache: Yul Brynner with 
hair. Yul did not really grow his own. The 
studio has provided him with a “trans- 
formation”—a curly, reddish-brown con- 
fection that suggests a sensitive blend of 
Bonaparte, Presley and well-kept Irish 
setter. Unfortunately, the picture will 
surely prove for many moviegoers, no less 
than it was for Actor Brynner, a hair- 
raising experience. 

The Buccaneer started out as a Cecil B. 
DeMille remake of a Cecil B. DeMille 
version (1938) of the life of Jean Lafitte, 
the corsair who became the terror of the 
Western seas in the early years of the 
rgth century, then turned patriot and won 
pardon for his men by helping Andy Jack- 
son win the Battle of New Orleans. But 
somewhere along the production line, 
C.B., now 77, gave the reins into younger 
hands, The picture was actually made by 
Producer Henry Wilcoxon, a onetime star 
(The Crusades) and longtime assistant 
of the great man, and by Actor Anthony 
Quinn, DeMille’s son-in-law, who in The 
Buccaneer has taken on his first assign- 
ment as a director. 

C.B., according to his lights, left the 
youngsters plenty to work with. They had 
a $6,000,000 production nut to crack, 
along with “a million-two” ($1,200,000) 
set aside for promotion. They had Vista- 
Vision, Technicolor, five big stars (Charles 
Boyer, Charlton Heston, Claire Bloom, 
Inger Stevens and the berugged Brynner ) 
55 featured players, too bit-players, 
12,000 calls for extras, 60,000 props 
including 15 authentic pirogues, $100,000 
worth of genuine antique turniture and 
two boxcarloads of Spanish moss and 
cypress trees. Not to overlook one of the 
best true-adventure stories in American 
history. 

Somehow, all the blustering statistics 
do not add up to very much in the way 
of entertainment. What Wilcoxon and 
Quinn have produced is just a_half- 
deflated imitation of the old man at his 
overblown best. The often too 
vague or too slow, the color suave and 
unexciting, the tasteful but 
somehow forgettable. 

Actually, the main trouble with the pic- 
ture is the lack of a controlling sense of 
style in the acting—a common fault in 
Hollywood's period pieces. Actor Boyer, 
for instance, falls somewhere between 
Paris and Hollywood, but wherever it is, 
it is not New Orleans. And he seems 
understandably embarrassed by many of 
his lines—“Death! Ha! Whan eet come, 
speet een eets eye.” Actress Bloom in- 
trudes a British note, and Actor Heston, as 
a sweet-talking, milk-sopping Old Hickory 
with a phony Tennessee accent, makes 
just about the silliest of the screen’s coun- 
terfeits of the face on the $20 bill. And 
Actor Brynner does little more than 
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BRYNNER AS LAFITTE 
Hair-raising. 


bound about parapets—probably on the 
theory that a man who has produced a 
head of hair should not also be called 
upon to produce a performance. 


The Geisha Boy (Jerry Lewis; Para- 
mount). Jerry Lewis stands glaring across 
the body of a sleeping blonde at a white 
rabbit. Jerry is a butterfingered magician 
who has all he can do to pull the rabbit out 
of a hat. How can he conceivably pull the 
thing out of a sleeping compartment with- 
out waking the dame (Marie McDonald) 
and rousing the rest of the passengers on 
the flight? 

Stealthily, Jerry advances to the edge 





Lewis As GEIsHA Boy 
Far-reaching. 


of the berth. Slyly, the rabbit edges away. 
Now Jerry surveys the intervening ter- 
rain—at first with a horrified expression, 
like an ant confronting the Andes; then 
with a look of bestial power, like King 
Kong towering above the prostrate form 
of Fay Wray; finally with a noble and 
disinterested determination, like Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware. Jerry reaches 
carefully across the warm pink body. The 
rabbit is still out of reach. Jerry reaches 
farther, leans closer to the unconscious 
cutie. But just as he is about to achieve 
the rabbit, it ducks under the covers. 
Whereupon the blonde moans and turns 
her head. Suddenly she and Jerry are lip 
to lip. Eyes bugging, Jerry rears back, 
causing the curtain of the berth to flutter. 

The Air Force major (Barton Mac- 
Lane) who is in charge of the flight 
notices the movement, hurries to investi- 
gate. Jerry sees him coming, ducks out 
one side of the curtain as the major comes 
storming in the other side—thereby wak- 
ing the blonde, who immediately begins 
screaming and slapping the major’s face. 
The major staggers back, but just at that 
instant, Jerry accidentaliy trips the valve 
of the plane's life raft, which instantly 
inflates and bounces the major back into 
the berth, where the lady continues to 
slap his face. “Get me out of here!” the 
major howis. And Jerry, of course, look- 
ing like the pure personincation of scout’s 
honor, comes to the rescue. 

A lot of celtuloid has run over the reel 
since Jerry Lewis was as tunny as he is in 
this scene. But unfortunately, the rest of 
the picture is a sort of Mack Sennett 
Sayonara, in whica Jerry demonstrates at 
unbearabie length (g5 minutes) that even 
without Dean Martin’s help he can still 
be utterly untunny. 


Nine Lives (Nordsjofilm-De Roche- 
mont) is an intense, intelligent Norwegian 
attempt to describe an almost incredible 
trial and triumph of the human spirit. that 
created, during World War LI, a new 
Norse epic, the saga ot Jan Baalsrud. 

Baalsrud, 26, was the only survivor of 
a sabotage mission against German instal- 
lations in northern Norway. On the first 
day of his flight, Baalsrud shot his way 
through a cordon of German patrols, 
took a bullet wound in his left 
swam an icy fiord, collapsed on the 
other side. 

Next day, his foot already festering with 
gangrene, he set out for neutral Sweden. 
Every foot of the road was measurea out 
in inches of agony, eternities of terror. 
For three days he waited out a savage 
polar storm in the wind-shadow of a rock. 
For four days he staggered snowblind 
through the mountains. One day he stum- 
bled into an avalanche, For over a week 
he hid in a log cabin, where he cut off 
most of his gangrenous toes with a hunt- 
ing knife. For 27 days he lay in frozen 
and at times delirious solitude in a moun- 
tain pass. But at last Jan Baalsrud was 
brought to safety, more dead than alive, 
more a symbol than a man—an install- 
ment of freedom, a little piece of Norway 
that the enemy had lost. 


big Loe, 
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TV-Radio Service Dealer... 


these 4 questions 





before you call a 


ask yourself 


_/) DOES HE HAVE AN ESTABLISHED 
“BUSINESS FACILITY? 


It takes a big investment to set up a properly 
equipped TV-Radio service operation. When the 
Service Dealer has a place of business — particularly 
in your community — you can be certain he’s plan- 
ning to stay. Your business is important to him. As 
an independent small businessman in your community 
he’s going to do everything he can to satisfy you. It’s 
the only way he can assure his own future. 


~~. DOES HE GUARANTEE HIS WORK 
“© ) AND PARTS? 


Cd It’s standard practice to guarantee work and 
parts and most qualified dealers do so. Be sure to find 
out the duration of the guarantee so that you will 
know just how long you are protected. Remember, 
however, the guarantee covers only the parts replaced 
by the dealer, not everything in the set. If some other 
tube or component fails during the guarantee period 


the dealer cannot be held responsible. 


Ce) DOES HE CHARGE A FAIR PRICE 

—S FOR A HOME SERVICE CALL? 

aa ] Like any other businessman, your Service 
Dealer has basic costs . . . overhead, taxes, insurance, 
rent, salaries, and his time and transportation . . . 
expenses that must be considered when he establishes 
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his service call charges. Naturally you want his service 
charge to be as reasonable as possible, but you should 
remember his charges must cover all of these items. 


( \, DOES HE PROVIDE AN ITEMIZED BILL? 


“..f” He should, for his own protection as well as 
yours. Then you know exactly what work was done, 
which parts were replaced and exactly how much 
each cost. You both know what replacements are 
covered by the guarantee in case of an early failure. 


xk 


If the answer is yes to all four of these questions, the 
chances are you'll receive fast, competent, expert 
TV-Radio service at reasonable prices. 

What's more, the chances are he'll be a Raytheon 
Bonded Electronic Technician and that’s an added 
bonus for you. These expert technicians offer a 90 day 
work and parts guarantee that is backed by a Bond 
issued through one of America’s largest insurance com- 
panies. They observe a strict 8-Point Code of Business 
Ethics designed to protect you. For the quick, safe, 
sure solution to all TV-Radio servicing problems, call 
a Raytheon Bonded Electronic Technician. 












For Your Convenience 
Raytheon TV-Radio Service Dealers 
Are Listed There. 


Find itFost | 
In The | 
Yellow Pages | 

| 


Raytheon Quality TV and Radio Tubes Mean Better Set Performance for You 
... When a Service Dealer replaces old tubes with Raytheon, you're sure of lasting satisfac- 
tion. Produced by Raytheon, pioneers in electronics, these fine tubes are made to the same 
quality standards designed into Raytheon Tubes, Transistors and Diodes used in 21 of 
America’s major missiles. They are backed by a lifetime of experience in the manufacture of 
Raytheon Tubes for military, industrial and commercial applications. 


Excellence in Electronics 


Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Distributor Products Division, 55 Chapel Street, Newton 68, Massachusetts 
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Jane Extended 


THe Watsons (318 pp.}—Jane Austen 
(and John Coates}—Crowell ($4). 


“The true lovers of Jane Austen are 
those who do not advertise their devotion, 
but are content to whisper ‘Dear Jane’ as 
they pause at the grave in the ancient 
aisle of Winchester Cathedral.” This re- 
mark (from the Concise Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature) shows pre- 
cisely the position Jane Austen holds in 
English literature, for would anyone whis- 
per “Dear Alfred” at Tennyson’s grave or 





Bettmann Archive 
NovELIst AUSTEN 
Under a genteel veil, a cut throat. 


“Dear Charles” at Dickens’—still less be 
urged to do so by an academic history? 
The fact is that though no two “Janeites”’ 
can ever agree on what words to use in 
venerating the author of Pride and Preju- 
dice, Emma and Mansfield Park, none 
doubt that worship is indicated. Even 
rugged Rudyard Kipling imagined her be- 
ing greeted in paradise by Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Cervantes and Shakespeare. 

This vision is clearly shared by British 
Novelist John (The Widow's Tale, Time 
for Tea) Coates, who has abandoned his 
own work to bring to light an old, unfin- 
ished manuscript of Dear Jane's. 

Bone-Dry Wit. Born in a Hampshire 
parsonage in 1775, Jane Austen grew up in 
the world of the French and American 
Revolutions, and showed no trace of in- 
terest in either. The world of her six nov- 
els is simply and finally that of genteel 
young women gunning for husbands (she 
herself died a spinster at 41). Included 
inevitably in this world are harassed fa- 
thers and embattled moms, superfluous 
daughters and choosy suitors, haughty 
heiresses and dashing cads, all playing 
their parts in an endless round of dances, 
tea parties and chaperoned strolls, and 
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doing their best never to cut a competi- 
tive throat without first casting a veil of 
perfect gentility over the operation. 

The art of it all lies in the bone-dry wit 
and intelligence with which Novelist Aus- 
ten ordered and fixed this stately marital 
bear garden; no novelist, before or since, 
ever trod more precisely the thin border- 
lines that divide the heart from the purse, 
the ambitions from the conventions, the 
rigid rules of the game from the fibbing, 
cheating gambits of the desperate players. 
The game is tough often to the point of 
grimness, but it is always comedy, never 
tragedy. “Let other pens,” wrote plain 
Jane coolly, “dwell on guilt and misery.” 

Timely Blushes. Devoted Janeites 
cherish even the unfinished fragments of 
Jane Austen's novels. Chief of these is 
The Watsons—six chapters of a novel that 
she began around 1803 and then (for no 
known reason) abandoned. Published for 
the first time in 1871, The Watsons was 
twice snatched up in the 1920s by au- 
thors (one of them Jane Austen's great- 
grandniece) who tried to complete it in a 
faithfully Janeish style. Now Novelist 
Coates has taken another stab at the job. 
What Coates had to start with was a typ- 
ically Austenish setup: a poor widower 
with four unmarried daughters; sundry el- 
igible young men ranging from a peer to a 
parson; a slew of poor relations, aunts, 
uncles. Coates tries manfully to convey 
at least half a dozen of them to the altar 
with Miss Austen's austere femininity. 

The joke on Coates is that he knows 
his Austen far too well. He keeps trying 
to steer the characters in The Watsons in 
“original” directions, for fear they will 
grow too like the characters in other Aus- 
ten novels—until honest imitation melts 
into irresistible parody. It all goes to show 
the difficulties confronting an author who 
has been raised in the world of Thurber, 
Waugh and Ivy Compton-Burnett and 
must yet deal deadpan with ploys (such 
as swoons and blushes) of which he has 
had no experience. 

Still, Coates’s Watsons has two virtues. 
One is purely malicious: bits of it can be 
read aloud to fanatical Janeites to see if 
they can guess the true author. The other 
virtue is that Author Coates has managed 
to recapture much of the attitude to love 
and life that Jane Austen once expressed 
in a single short query: “For what do we 
live, but to make sport for our neighbors, 
and laugh at them in our turn?” 


Do-Gooder Undone 


THe PoorHouse Fair (185 pp.)—John 
Updike—Knopf ($3.50). 


Novelist John Updike’s literary voice is 
low and gentle; he chooses a quiet theme 
and carefully understates it to the thresh- 
old of inaudibility. In his first novel, The 
Poorhouse Fair, he picks the bones of 
some old people’s lives in whispers. Yet 
Poorhouse is less concerned with old age 
than with the clash between the blood- 
less ideal of social perfectibility and the 
pungent humanity of the old Adam. On 
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this subject Author Updike’s whispers are 
sibilant with meaning. 

The trouble at New Jersey’s Diamond 
County Home for the Aged begins on the 
day of the annual August fair. The old- 
sters awake to find little tin name plates 
tacked to their wicker porch chairs. Gregg, 
a 70-year-old rebel without a cause, sple- 
netically pries his tag loose. The philo- 
sophic Hook, an old man’s old man of 94, 
observes mildly of Gregg’s feat that work- 
manship is not what it once was. The arm- 
chair rebellion merely saddens Conner, 
the poorhouse prefect. A_ self-punishing 
do-gooder, Conner needs the inmates’ 
gratitude to mirror his righteousness. As 
the day wears on. instances of man’s, and 
even nature’s ingratitude multiply. Gregg 


Nove.tist UppIKE 
In a gentle voice, an elegant parable. 


lures a diseased cat into the poorhouse 
grounds, and Prefect Conner orders it 
shot, increasing the murmurings against 
him. A truck loaded with Pepsi-Cola rams 
through a section of the compound's wall. 
Rain drives the inmates into the sitti 
room, where they cackle like a Gre 
chorus while Hook and Conner debate the 
merits of God v. scientific rationalism. 
No one guesses that the poorhouse fair 
will erupt in an ugly show of violence to- 
ward Conner. Symbolically, it is the mock 
crucifixion of a false Christ. Hungering 
for the bread of understanding, the old 
people had been fed the cold tin plates of 
social progress. Updike unfolds his parable 
with stylistic elegance. But, too polite to 
talk about the sin of pride, he gradually 
throws away his book’s sense of purpose. 


Lonely Mom 


Mes. Brioce (254 pp.)—Evan S. Con- 
nell Jr.—Viking ($2.75). 


Since people presumably enjoy reading 
about themselves, this strongly appealing 
book should be enjoyed by legions of 
women who will see themselves (or at 
least their neighbors) in its heroine's 
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Girl stapling beats girl taping 15 to 1 


This is a race between two girls in an air filter manufac- 
turing plant. 


Both girls are skilled at assembling the frames and 
outer screens which hold the filtrant. One girl uses tape. 
The other uses an electrically powered Bostitch stapler. 


In the time it takes the girl taping to complete one 
filter, the girl stapling finishes 15. The result —extra profit 
—and a better product. 


Winnings come in other ways, too. Stapled filters are 
neater looking and more uniform, Every staple grips se- 
curely for strength where it’s needed. There’s less operator 
fatigue, and no special operator training or skill is required. 


The stapler in this race is one of more than 800 made 
by Bostitch to cut fastening costs in production lines, ship- 
ping rooms and offices, The staple is one of more than 
200 Bostitch types. 


Finding the right combination of stapler and staple to 
cut your costs and increase your profits is a job for the 
Bostitch Economy Man. Over 350 of these fastening ex- 
perts are in 123 U. S. and Canadian cities. 


Call in your nearest one to study your fastening meth- 
ods. No obligation. He'll tell you honestly if stapling 
can save you money, 


Look up “Bostitch” in your phone book or write us. 


FREE Bulletins that tell you how stapling saves time and money for others 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


STAPLERS AND STAPLES 
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WHO, ME, FLY MY OWN PLANE? 


I'M TOO OLD! 


1 WAS WRONG. | thought I had to 
be in my 20's or 30's to be truly com- 
petent to fly an airplane. But look what 
I found out from a Cessna dealer: 


FAT & FORTY. That just about sums 
up the average businessman pilot. He's 
in his forties, wears glasses, is 5 to 30 
pounds overweight, and rarely plays 
anything more exerting than golf. 


MATURITY IS AN ASSET. A good 
pilot must have mature judgment. 
Therefore, according to statistics gath- 
ered by insurance companies, a student 
pilot in his 40’s or 50’s is a better risk 
than one in his 20's. 


WHAT ABOUT INSURANCE? Most 
insurance companies recognize that busi- 
ness flying is safe—and so they don't 
“rate up” your premiums when you fly 
your own plane. Ask your insurance 
man for the particulars in your case 


A PHYSICAL EXAM is required by 
the government before you can get your 
license—but it is a less stringent exami- 
nation than that used by nearly all in- 
surance companies. Your own doctor 
can give it to you. 


A SAFE DRIVER? Good. If you're 
physically and mentally able to drive a 
car safely, you can learn to fly—espe- 
cially a Land-O-Matic Cessna—the air- 
plane that lets you drive up into the 
sky, drive down! You'll probably solo 
after about 8 hours in the air. 


THE COST? Far less than what you 
gain in time, efficiency, enjoyment. The 
Land-O-Matic Cessna 150 starts at $6,995 
with std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita. Also ask 
your Cessna dealer about his Cessna 
Lease Plans. See Yellow Pages of phone 
book. Or write Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany, Dept. WT-3, Wichita, Kansas. 


MY CESSNA 
GIVES ME MORE FUN 
OUT OF LIFE! 


G ISSHM 
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everyday crises and commonplaces, stu- 
pidities and minor conquests, emotions 
half understood and alternatives wholly 
missed. Unlike choleric, Mom-baiting Phil- 
ip Wylie, Author Connell sees the Mom of 
his first novel as a saccharine, easily 
swayed and sympathetic character. Far 
from monstrously dominating her husband 
and three children, Mrs. Bridge is so tame 
and timid that her daughter Carolyn says 
coldly: “Listen, Mother, no man is ever 
going to push me around the way Daddy 
pushed you around.” 

Daddy is a well-to-do, eternally busy 
Kansas City attorney, who showers his 
wife with money as well as silence. Mrs. 
Bridge fills her days with abortive at- 
tempts to paint, to learn Spanish, to keep 
a scrapbook, to read. But her grasshopper 
attention is best held by gossipy lunches 
and club meetings. Novelist Connell seems 
to say that the very fatness of Midwestern 
life makes for fatheadedness in its citizens. 

To tell the life story of gentle Mrs. 
Bridge (“Her first name was India—she 
was never able to get used to it”), he uses 
a mannered but often effective device of 
117 very short chapters, each concerned 
with a single episode, often a single glanc- 
ing thought or aspiration. The reader, in 
effect, leafs through a verbal photograph 
album, ranging from an eleven-line snap- 
shot of Mrs. Bridge finding her small son 
staring meditatively at the dressmaker’s 
dummy of her figure (thereafter, she hides 
it in the attic) to a seven-page description 
of a country-club dinner that is as savage- 
ly tedious as anything in Babbitt, There 
are sharply accurate glimpses of a far- 
from-adult grownup trying to cope with 
adolescents, of a dark, feminine hatred 
toward the machine. There is, above all, 
the nameless fear that somehow life itself 
is a mysterious machine that is not running 
as well as it should. 

Author Connell’s novel is an expanded 
version of a short story that appeared in 
The Anatomy Lesson (Time, May 27, 
1957), but added incident does not nec- 
essarily bring greater understanding. When 
catastrophe breaks into his heroine's hot- 
house existence, the author flinches nearly 
as much as she: the event is seen from 
the outside, and the reader cannot know 
if Mrs. Bridge feels any more deeply than 
the clichés she utters. He is a gentler ob- 
server than Philip Wylie, but Connell’s con- 
clusions about U.S. womanhood may not 
be too different. He has one of his sub- 
urban matrons passionately ask another: 
“Have you ever felt like those people in 
the Grimm fairy tale—the ones who were 
all hollowed out in the back?” 


Naughty Old New York 


Tenvertoin (372 pp.}—Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams—Random House ($4.95). 


A grafting police chief named “Slogger” 
Williams christened the area in the 188os: 
“I've been living on rump steak long 
enough. Now I'll have some tenderloin.” 
The Tenderloin contained all that was 
gaudiest, naughtiest, richest and most 
crooked in wide-open Gay Nineties New 
York. Bounded by Manhattan’s 14th 


Street on the south, 42nd Street on the 


north, Fourth Avenue on the east and 
North River on the west, it sported 


theaters, brothels, lordly hotels, the Met, 
Delmonico’s and the Tenderloin Club 
(“Check your Morals with the Blonde 
at the Door”). This novel from the late, 
prolific Samuel Hopkins Adams is a saucy, 
nostalgic valentine to a territory he cov- 
ered as a stripling turn-of-the-century re- 
porter for the New York Sun. It is a 
period piece with a period plot written 
in period prose. But it has the sentimental 
lift of a barbershop ballad and the charm 
of a day when women in_hourglasses 
worshiped men out of mustache cups. 
The Old Ranikaboo. T'enderloin’s hero, 
Dan Adriance, is a crack newsman from 
Park Row. Dan's journalistic hero wor- 
shiper is Tommy Howatt, an upstart 





u Alfred Eisenstaedt 
NoveList ADAMS 


A period piece in period prose. 


scribbler for the Police Gazette. Tommy 
has a heart of gold, a voice of silver and 
a nerve of brass. When Tommy meets 
Dan's lissome cousin Laurie Crosbie, he 
is ready to give up slang, his “Levy's 
Dollar Delight" shirts, and the use of 
Barry's ‘“Tricopherous” hair pomade to 
win the hand of his first true love. What 
Tommy, Dan and Laurie do not know, 
and the plot does not soon tell, is that 
Laurie's mother, a seemingly respectable 
matron, was once the notorious Sutter 
Street Kate, a San Francisco bawdyhouse 
keeper. This secret threatens no one’s 
happiness until a stalwart Christian sol- 
dier, the Rev. Brockholst Farr, begins 
his hellfire-and-brimstone crusade against 
vice and the political overlords who profit 
from it. From then on true love suffers 
through many a “ranikaboo,” i.e., caper, 
but wins, of course, in the end. 

The Lone Tree. What makes the plight 
of the lovers and all other characters 
in Tenderloin unintentionally funny is 
Adams’ prose archaisms, e.g., “with mal- 
ice prepense,’ “their lips sundered,” 
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This custom-built bridge is one of three in a modern Railway Express 
terminal. When elevated, it forms a timesaving link between platforms; 
when lowered, it permits rail cars to move into the depot for efficient 
loading and unloading. It’s equipment like this that puts Railway Express 
far ahead of any other carrier . . . just part of the multimillion-dollar mod- 
ernization program designed to give you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.). Check the 
special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, 


sure shipping—call Railway Express. 
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shipping goes MODERN 
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"The aniracle called “growing up a 


The miracle called “‘growing up”’ is so commonplace 
that we seldom pause to reflect on its wonder. There is, 
however, a group of men who can never take this miracle 
for granted. They are the farmers and agriculturists — 
of today and of tomorrow —to whom the growth and 
development of livestock and poultry must be a daily 
concern. And to assist them, the scientists of Pfizer have 
devoted much of their time and energies to the creation 


of new ways to improve animal health and 


Science for the World’s Well-Being 


3 





productivity —veterinary medicines that fight disease... 
antibiotic feed supplements that promote growth with 
less feed...and an ever-growing harvest of discoveries to 
increase the nutritional value and the world abundance 
of food. Whether the field be that of agriculture, of 
medicine, or of industry —if there is room for scientific 
progress, Pfizer is at the task. And that is why all the 
objectives that guide this company are expressed in the 
words: “‘Science for the World's Well-Being.” 


Pharmaceutical, 


Chemical Products 





Since 1849 


Agricultural and 


“Laurie regarded him with a baleful eye. 
She had not forgotten this man’s attempt 
upon her innocence.” With malice post- 
pense Tenderloin could be dismissed as 
just corn, except for Adams’ loving re- 
creation of a closed chapter of Americana. 
When he died last November at 87, he 
left behind him precious few who could 
remember when the martini was called 
the Lone Tree, when the slang for smooth 
talk was “soft sawder,” and when “a 
quarter tip marked the giver a million- 
aire or a sucker.” 

Tenderloin is Broadway-bound, and if 
all goes well, the musical history les- 
son should be a warm, lively, appealing 
ranikaboo. 


Lilac Time in Washington 


THe Ace or Roosevett—Votume II: 
THe Comine of tHe New Deat (669 pp.) 
—Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($6.75). 


Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. was probably 
born ten years too late. When Franklin 
Roosevelt was inaugurated for his first 
term, Schlesinger was in prep school 
(Phillips Exeter Academy), and today he 
writes of the New Deal with the nostalgia 
usually found in men who have narrowly 
missed a famous war. Schlesinger. now 41. 
sentimentally evokes memories that could 
not possibly be his own: “The intermina- 
ble meetings. the litter of cigarette stubs, 
the hasty sandwich at the desk . . . the 
call from the White House, the postponed 
dinner, the neglected wife, the office lights 
burning late into the night, the lilacs hang- 
ing in fragrance above Georgetown gar- 
dens while men rebuilt the nation over 
long drinks . . .” 

In this volume, lilac time lasts barely 
two years (with a few extensions), from 
March 1933 to the end of 1934. Originally, 
The Age of Roosevelt was to have been a 
one-volume job, but Harvard's Historian 
Schlesinger became so fascinated with his 
subject that he now expects he may need 
four or more volumes before he can com- 
plete his monument to F.D.R. Like the 
first volume. The Crisis of the Old Order 
(Time, March 11, 1957). this one relies 
too heavily on scraps from the daily 
press. and often reads as though it were 
threaded rather than written. And while 
there is a firmer effort to be objective. 
the method of quoting both for and 
against a man or an issue frequently re- 
sults in a Mexican standoff. And so many 
people are quoted in an effort to get “be- 
hind the mask” of Roosevelt that the 
reader begins to long for a page of forth- 
right analysis from the historian rather 
than a mess of scraps from people with 
masks of their own to keep in place. 

Alphabetical Nostrums. Middle-aged 
readers may feel a touch of the old nos- 
talgia as the AAA, TVA, NRA and all the 
other alphabetical nostrums pass in re- 
view. As Schlesinger moves from agency to 
agency, he frequently comes through with 
accurate and telling thumbnail sketches 
of the crowd around F.D.R. There is Hen- 
ry Wallace (“At a certain point, his mind 
seemed almost to break through a sonic 
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barrier . . . into rhapsodic mysticism”), 
who could speculate whether the reverse 
side of the U.S. Great Seal, with its all- 
seeing eve. did not prefigure the Second 
Coming of the Messiah. There is errat- 
ic. hard-drinking General Hugh Johnson. 
who, when he was finally forced to resign 
from NRA, in his farewell speech to his 
staff tearfully quoted (in Italian) the lines 
sung by Madame Butterfly before she 
commits hara-kiri. Author Schlesinger also 
manages a certain amount of humor in 
describing the great rush of theorists to 
Washington. including the Agricultural 
Department lawyer who. on a field trip. 
saw his first lightning bug and cried: 
“Good God! What's that?” 

Schlesinger offers a clear and orderly 
description of how the New Deal agencies 
came into being, were fought over, adjust- 
ed themselves to success or failure. But as 
Schlesinger tells it. the outcome was al- 
most always success: he even purports to 
show something good—a sense of solidari- 
ty—resulting from the wreck of NRA. 
Like his hero F.D.R., Author Schlesinger 
proves himself a thoroughgoing pragma- 
tist; he sticks close to events. rarely offers 
perspective on them. There is little effort 
to explore the philosophical roots of the 
New Deal. and there is no attempt at 
long-range assessment beyond the reiter- 
ated conviction that the men who were 
having those long drinks under the lilac 
bushes saved the country from disaster. 
In discussing the New Deal's opponents, 
Schlesinger stresses their rages and follies. 
Generally. F.D.R.’s adversaries are made 
to seem like those stubborn mules who 
refused to plow the cottonfields under; 
there is no suggestion that in the long 
view of history the mules may possibly 
have had a point. 

Grand Old Actor. The essence of his- 
tory is hindsight, and it is difficult to read 
Schlesinger’s account of labor's rise. e.g., 
the bitter. bloody Teamsters strike in 
Minneapolis. without reflecting on the 
monstrous extremes of power which the 
downtrodden of yesterday have reached. 
A future historian. not so solid as Schle- 
singer on the do-gooding glamour of it all, 
may yet weigh the memorable reforms 
accomplished by the New Deal against 
its ominous drive toward the welfare state. 

At a time when “presidential leader- 
ship” or lack of it is a heated topic, 
Schlesinger’s assessment of Roosevelt as 
an executive is intriguing. On the book's 
evidence. Roosevelt dodged decisions as 
long as he could, operated in a wild con- 
fusion of often contradictory ends, pre- 
ferred to create ten new jobs rather than 
abolish an existing one. All this Schlesinger 
defends as a manifestation of genius. the 
triumph of flair over disorder; and in a 
sense perhaps it was. 

Of the witnesses Schlesinger calls in, 
two of those most fascinated by the Presi- 
dent were also among the most acute. Said 
Hugh Johnson: “| He succeeded | not as a 
master of planning or knowledge, but as a 
master of dexterity.” And Artist Peggy 
Bacon, in an ironic comment on his look, 
said: “Clever as hell but so innocent. . . 
a grand old actor.” 
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_ The Growing Wonders 
of Science On the Farm 


The world population keeps increas- 
ing every second! But fortunately, so 
do our food resources. Employing such 
“wonder drugs” as Terramycin, Pfizer 
scientists are helping the modern 
farmer meet this urgent need. For ex- 
ample: 50 grams of Terramycin (that’s 
less than two ounces) are added to a 
whole ton of hen’s laying feed. Result: 
an average of one extra egg for every 
five eggs produced by hens fed the old 
way. And with minute amounts of 
such antibiotics added to other animal 
feeds — pigs, beef cattle, poultry and 
lambs are all growing faster! Feeding 
costs are lower. Livestock is brought 
to market sooner. 

It all adds up to better opportuni- 
ties for our farmers... better eating for 
all of us! And speaking of better eat- 
ing, Pfizer is offering you 


FREE: 
International Recipe Booklet 


Send for your copy of “1/0 Delicious 
Chicken Recipes” —tempting and 
intriguing recipes from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
U.S. and other countries. 








Por rr ter eee ree eee een wenn nen - = a | 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. H 
! 11 Bartlett St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. t 
1 Please send me a FREE copy of “10 H 
' Delicious Chicken Recipes From ' 
| The Finest Kitchens Around The H 
H World.” ' 
H Name H 
i Address___ = — H 
' Street. 7 = { 
H City. Zone___State___ i 
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World’s Well-Being 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


A Night to Remember. The R.M.S. 
Titanic’s voyage to disaster, with all the 
heroism and hysteria reported in Walter 
Lord’s 1956 bestseller. Done in stark, 
documentary style, with skillful collabora- 
tion from Scriptwriter Eric Ambler and 
Actor Kenneth More. 

tom thumb. The familiar tall story 
and its tiny hero, tastefully refurbished 
by Hollywood. The Grimms would never 
recognize its goofy love plot or its gay 
puppets, but the kids may like it better 
than the grim original. 

The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. An un- 
even but generally appealing picture, in 
which Ingrid Bergman, as a gentle Eng- 
lishwoman bent on converting China's 
millions, covers more ground than Marco 
Polo and seems in no hurry (2 hr. 37 
min.) to get the job done. 

Auntie Mame. A fierce, frenetic bout 
between a rather ridiculous script and a 
superb Rosalind Russell. In the end, 
Mame is the winner on a split decision. 

He Who Must Die (French). A power- 
ful Jules (Rififi) Dassin version of The 
Greek Passion, Novelist’ Nikos Kazan- 
tzakis’ attempt to show how the life of 
Christ coincides with the lives of all men 
in a condition of continuous Calvary. 

Separate Tables. A piece of superb 
showmanship by Playwright Terence Rat- 
tigan, the Barnum of the inner life, who 
exhibits some arresting emotional speci- 
mens in a seaside boarding house. Excel- 
lently acted by Rita Hayworth, Deborah 
Kerr, Burt Lancaster, David Niven, Wen- 
dy Hiller, Gladys Cooper. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Jan. 14 

Kraft Music Hall (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.).* 
Uncle Miltie’s starting team has been none 
too powerful, but his bench is as strong 
as any in the league; this week's player is 
Gospel Singer Mahalia Jackson. 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Viveca Lindfors as an English lady whose 
disquieting and perhaps murderous past 
catches up with her years later in Africa. 

Thurs., Jan. 15 

Pat Boone Chevy Showroom (ABC, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). The voice is honey, the guest 
Ginger (Rogers). 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11  p.m.). 
Playwright Allen Boretz has brought back 
an old acquaintance: the honest cop vic- 
timized by politics and the fickle citizenry; 
with Edmond O'Brien, Jack Warden. 

Fri., Jan. 16 

Walt Disney Presents (ABC, 8-9 p.m.). 
The evolution of the elephant, from pre- 
historic mastodons to Dumbo, with a side 
trip to Cambodia and a teary little docu- 
mentary about an Indo-Chinese boy and 
his outsize pet. 

The Bob Hope Buick Show (NBC, 9- 
10 p.m.). Everybody wants to get into 
Hope’s act, including Gina Lollobrigida, 
Jerry Colonna, Hedda Hopper. The show 
was filmed in Europe, during Hope's re- 
cent flying visit to U.S. military bases. 

Sun., Jan. 18 

The World of Ideas (CBS, 3:30-4 p.m.). 

Premiére of an ambitious, if not down- 


* All times E.S.T. 
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right cluttered, series of seminars explor- 
ing, in Socratic fashion, the fundamental 
principles and assumptions of the Western 
world; each week there will be 48 thinkers 
on hand, or about 40 more than Socrates 
was able to handle at a time. 

Omnibus (NBC, 5-6 p.m.). S. J. Perel- 
man, a long-toothed pixie who has never 
been able to believe his eyes, gathers to- 
gether three of his stories about Holly- 
wood’s screaming Mimis under the col- 
lective title Malice in Wonderland. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). Part | of a smooth and calm two- 
section documentary on juvenile delin- 
quency. Narrated by Walter Cronkite. 

Ten Little Indians (NBC, 7-8 p.m.). 
Nina Foch and Barry Jones in Agatha 
Christie’s stern and rockbound murder 
classic. 

Mon., Jan. 19 

Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Pete's 
Ivy League lapels and button-down eye- 
lids are put to work defending Timothy, 
a trained seal with enemies. 

High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m.). A tiny South Pacific 
island with a name like Puka Puka is just 
too much for a man with a name like 
Lowell Thomas to pass up, especially 
when there are IGY scientists all over the 
place, firing rockets and sighting in on a 
solar eclipse. 

Tues., Jan. 20 

Alcoa Presents (ABC, 10-10:30  p.m.). 
A new series dramatizing more-or-less 
documented cases of supernatural  sei- 
zures, ¢.g., extrasensory perception, pos- 
session of one mind by another. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

J.B. A search for the meaning behind 
modern man’s agony, conducted by Archi- 
bald MacLeish in a 20th century restate- 
ment of the Book of Job. Despite dra- 
matic shortcomings, the verse play is an 
impressive and moving effort. With Chris- 
topher Plummer, Raymond Massey, Pat 
Hingle. 

Flower Drum Song. A routine but opu- 
lent and attractive tour of San Francisco's 
Chinatown. The expert guides: Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. The sights most worth 
seeing: Miyoshi Umeki and Pat Suzuki. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Cyril 
Ritchard plays a hilariously prodigal fa- 
ther who insists on being an altogether too 
cozy member of his daughter's wedding. 

A Touch of the Poet. Eugene O'Neill's 
Early American alcoholic innkeeper may 
be more gabby than necessary, but an 
evening with the doomed dreamer (Eric 
Portman) adds up to fine theater. With 
Helen Hayes and Kim Stanley. 

The Music Man. A bandstand musical 
about some wonderfully brassy lowans 
at the tuneful turn of the century. 

My Fair Lady. Still an undiminished 
delight. 

Two for the Seesaw. A kind of prose 
duet between a couple of Manhattan 
blues singers. Uneven but amusing and 
touching. With Anne Bancroft and Dana 
Andrews. 

West Side Story. A bunch of slum kids 
in the best of all possible environments 
—dancing to Jerome Robbins’ brilliant 
choreography and singing to Leonard 
Bernstein's razz-ma-jazz_ music. 






On Tour 

My Fair Lady and Two for the Seesaw 
in CxHicaGo and The Music Man in Des 
Mornes are satisfactory copies of the 
Broadway originals. 

Twelfth Night, Hamlet and Henry V, 
played with zestful art by London's Old 
Vic Company, are giving Boston a new 
slant on Shakespeare. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


Lady L, by Romain Gary. A slim blade 
of a novel slicing surely at the solemn 
pretensions of those who love humanity 
more than they love their fellow men. 

Manuel the Mexican, by Carlo Coccioli. 
A 20th century Passion play in which a 
young Mexican Indian takes the role not 
only of Christ but also of Tepozteco, the 
ancient Aztec deity, thus symbolizing the 
universality of God. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. An epic arrow-flight 
of adventure, passion and soul-searching 
from the literary bow of Greece's late, 
famed man of letters. 

The Prospects Are Pleasing, by Honor 
Tracy. A satiric jig danced on the thin 
skin of the Irish. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s, by Truman Ca- 
pote. Diamonds may be a girl's best 
friend, but Holly Golightly gets stuck 
with a no-carat man every time. 

Memoirs of Field-Marshal Montgomery. 
Among men who know field marshals 
best, Monty candidly picks Monty. 

Leyte, by Samuel Eliot Morison. A 
matchless chronicle of one of history's 
unmatched naval engagements. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The book without a country that honors 
all humanity, by the great Russian poet 
who won 1958's Nobel Prize but was 
forced by Big Brotherland to refuse it. 

Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov. In the 
night sky of literary erotica, no falling 
starlet shines quite like Nabokov's Dolly. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Doctor Zhivago Pasternak (1)* 
Lolita, Nabokov (2) 
Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (3) 
From the Terrace, O'Hara (4) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (5) 
. Exodus, Uris (6) 
. Women and Thomas Harrow, 
Marquand (7) 
. Anatomy of a Murder, Traver (9) 
. Victorine, Keyes (8) 
. The King Must Die, Renault 


NONFICTION 
Only in America, Golden (1) 
Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (2) 
The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery (3) 
Wedemeyer Reports! (4) 
. Beloved Infidel, 
Graham and Frank (5) 
The Proud Possessors, Saarinen (8) 
The Three Edwards, Costain 
Baa Baa Black Sheep, Boyington 
’Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (6) 
. Brave New World Revisited, 

Huxley (9) 


* Position on last week's list. 
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he golden moments of sport—the great events and stirring 

scenes, the action, color and pageantry—that’s what you'll 
find each week in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Here's the news 
of every sports week ...the story of the people who play for 
fun, fame or fortune . . . the best of sport, all in one place! Why 
don’t you try SI for the next six months? You're bound to enjoy 
it—and all it takes is this coupon to order. 


If you enjoy the drama of sport as well as the scores 
and statistics ... if you want to know the human story behind 
the victories and defeats . . . if you're interested in what makes 
a great miler run, where to take a sporting vacation, how to 
master the “wedeln” technique, or cut several strokes off 
your golf game...then you ought to be reading SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED regularly! For here’s the spirit and skill that’s 
part of all sport—from big time football to family bowling, from 
handling a horse to landing a fighting fish, from the art of race 
riding to the science of sailing. Here's a distinctive, different 
magazine—authoritative, timely, informative, entertaining! 

Accept the offer on this coupon and you can start 
enjoying SPORTS ILLUSTRATED with one of the very next 
issues—for the current news of skiing, basketball, hockey, box- 
ing ...for the knowledgeable baseball features coming your 
way all Spring and Summer, for the timely previews of great 
events like the Derby, the Masters, the Indianapolis ’500. Try 





SI, too, for the special weekly features on Bridge, Golf, Food 
... for the scouting reports, reviews, bright color pages . . . for 
the literate conversations with the headliners of sport . . . for 
the lively writing and the brilliant photography. 

Try SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at a special Intro- 
ductory Rate: 23 weeks at a 40% savings off the regular sub- 
scription price. Fill out and return the coupon today (we'll bill 
you later)—see if you don’t quickly find SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED a wonderful way to follow and enjoy the wide world 
of sport and outdoors. 
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On the Pennsylvania Turnpike... CONGREVE 


Shows a rising curve of strength year by year! 


Actual core tests just completed on 
this pioneer turnpike system again 
show why concrete lasts so long. 


Seven years ago concrete cores cut 
from the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
when it was three months old showed 
an average compressive strength of 
5,068 pounds per square inch. 

Cores recently cut from the same 
locations showed a compressive 


oS 


strength of 7,226 pounds per square 
inch ... a gain in strength of 29%! 
A basic characteristic of concrete 
has been proved again. Concrete 
constantly increases in strength. 
This strength “bonus” is one rea- 
son engineers stayed with concrete 
for all the Turnpike extensions. Con- 
crete is the only pavement that 
can be mathematically designed to 
specific traffic load requirements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


With its specially designed sub- 
bases, today’s concrete gives you an 
expected 50 years and more of safe, 
smooth driving. No wonder concrete 
is the preferred pavement for the 
new Interstate System — and all 
heavy-duty roads as well! 
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Light, strong, easy-to-c lean aluminum is used in every ty pe of major applianc e today. 








Happy prospect...more and more aluminum 


in your home 


Today, a growing list of the comforts of home 
depends on aluminum. In the appliance field alone, 
manufacturers of everything from electric fry pans 
to refrigerators, from percolators to ranges, are 
turning to aluminum for its sales appeal. The all- 
aluminum dishwasher is already on the market. 


With the industry geared to sales of about 
290.000,000 major appliances over the next 10 


years, it is estimated that our aluminum needs for 


consumer goods will increase by 30%. 





New allovs, recently developed, are leading to still 
wider use of aluminum. They give a clear, bright 
finish without excessive cost . . . have countless 
applications for trim and brightwork for everything 


from kitchens to automobiles. 


Many of the businessmen who use aluminum in 
their products depend on Aluminium Limited for 
an important part of the material essential to their 
operations today. These same customers will look 
to this leading North American producer to help 


meet their increasing future needs, 


Aluminium 


Limited 
In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Ine. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 


..emore flavor 
..-£more filter 
...more cigarette 


The cigarette designed for men that women like 


The secret is in the Marlboro recipe 


It was created in Richmond, Virginia, from fine, mild 
tobaccos specially blended—then carefully processed for filter smoking. 
har A lot to like: This recipe, teamed up with Marlboro’s improved filter, gives you a 
filter, flavor, generous helping of flavor in a smoke of surprising mildness. 


pack or box : . 
You can tell today’s Marlboro by the new gold crest on the package. 





